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Introduction 


Many of the books quoted by al-Magqrizi are no longer extant, hence the sig- 
nificance of his excerpts.!* Al-Maqrizi usually mentions the compilers of the 
books he quotes from (see index, under “Quoted sources”), but he rarely pro- 
vides book titles (see index, under “Quoted titles”). By far, the authority quoted 
most often is ‘Umar b. Sabbah. Ibn Sabbah’s lost monograph on the history of 
Mecca, Kitab Ahbar Makkah, the title of which appears twice, is the source of 
much of the new evidence, including the rare texts (§ 110 ff.) about idol worship 
in Medina at the time of the higrah.3 

Due to the lack of significant archaeological excavations in most of Ara- 
bia (in this introduction Arabia refers to the Arabian Peninsula), the primary 
sources, for all their weaknesses, remain indispensable. There are promising 
sites for future archaeological excavations, such as, for example, the site of the 
idol Manat in or near Qudayd and that of the idol al-‘Uzza in Buss, not far from 
Dat ‘Irq (see map).* The miqat of Dat ‘Irq is roughly 105 kilometers from the 
Ka‘bah (the miqat is the point at which the pilgrims enter a state of ihram).° 
We might expect to find the remains of temples, however modest, and bones 
of sacrificial animals in both sites, and indeed in many other sites in Arabia. 

The role of idol worship is of crucial importance for the study of Arabia on 
the eve of Islam. The very existence of the Arabian idols has been questioned, 
but a thorough investigation of the primary sources suggests that their exist- 
ence is beyond doubt. A large number of idols of various kinds must have been 
worshipped all over Arabia. While idolatry was, perhaps, in retreat elsewhere, 
in Arabia it showed no signs of decline. It may well be impossible to gauge the 
Arabs’ devotion to their idols, but it stands to reason that idolatry formed a 
major obstacle for Muhammad in both Mecca and Medina. There were many 
forms of idol worship. In al-Yamamah, for example, a pilgrim would sit at the 
top of a hillock and then someone would grab his leg and pull him down to the 
bottom four times (§ 138).§ 


1 The introduction draws heavily on my earlier work, especially on a little known article: Lecker 
(20052). 

2 The significance of relatively late sources in the study of early Islam has recently been rein- 
stated forcefully; see Munt (2012): 2-3. 

3 Lecker (1993): 331. 

4 On Buss, see Lecker (1989): 37-41. On al-‘Uzza, see “al-“Uzza,’ in £1? (Macdonald & Nehmé). 

5 Ihram is the state of temporary consecration of someone who is performing the hagg or 
‘umrah; see “Ihram,’ in £1? (Wensinck & Jomier). 

6 Lecker (forthcoming). 
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The rejection of idol worship is a prominent element in the reports about 
the pre-Islamic hanifs. Idols appear in legendary and stereotypic conversion 
reports of the Prophet's Companions (or alleged Companions) who lived in 
various parts of Arabia. The details regarding the idols are reliable, since they 
form the background information on which the legendary reports were based. 
More significantly, in Medina, where the spiritual influence of the dominant 
Jewish population was substantial, idol worship flourished on several levels of 
the tribal system. We can conclude that if it flourished in Medina, it flourished 
among the sedentary people everywhere in Arabia. 

Néldeke ascribed the ease with which the Arabs gave up idol worship to the 
spiritual progress that they had achieved before the rise of Islam.” Wellhausen 
argued that the Meccans clung to idol worship mainly for economic reasons; 
conversion to Islam was a political rather than a religious matter. Yet when a 
person converted, his pagan tribe stood by him when others fought against 
him.® Goldziher approvingly quoted Dozy’s words that “religion, of whatever 
kind it may have been, generally had little place in the life of the Arabs, who 
were engrossed in worldly interests like fighting, wine, games and love.”® Basing 
himself on Arabic poetry, Goldziher had in mind the tribes of central Arabia, 
whose religious belief he contrasted with the religious monuments of South 
Arabia. Nicholson argued: 


7 “Die Araber hatten bis zum Anfang des 7. Jahrhunderts ausserordentliche geistige Fortsch- 
ritte gemacht wie nicht leicht ein Volk in so ungiinstigen Wohnsitzen. Sie waren ihrer alten 
Religion entwachsen und liessen diese daher fast ohne Widerstand fallen, als sich ihnen der 
Isl4m miachtig imponierend darbot. Allderdings, im Vorbeigehn gesagt, vertauschten auch 
die meisten christlichen Araber ihr Christenthum ohne jedes Bedenken mit dem Islam, der 
ihrem Wesen viel besser zusagte”; see Noldeke’s review of Wellhausen’s Reste arabischen 
Heidentums: Noldeke (1887): 720. 

8 Wellhausen (1897): 220-221, and passim. Lammens agreed with Wellhausen regarding the 
weakness of the religious sentiment; Lammens (1928): 139, 181. In this context Buhl (1930): 
93 mentioned the indifference of the business-minded Meccans. Paret did not think that the 
idols and their indifferent followers who only wanted to cling to their fathers’ beliefs posed a 
serious challenge for Muhammad. Paret (1957): 18 interpreted the passivity of the Arabs when 
their idols were destroyed at the time of Muhammad as follows: “Die altarabischen Glaubens- 
vorstellungen waren schon lange verblaf&t, bevor sie endgiiltig durch den Islam abgelést 
wurden.” Paret was surprised that, of all places, Muhammad should have appeared among 
the businessmen of Mecca; Paret (1957): 23. Stummer (1944): 393-394 argued: “Ja, schon 
Muhammad traf auf ein Heidentum, dessen geistige Kraft bereits gebrochen und erlahmt 
war, denn offenbar waren die Einfliisse, die vom Judentum und Christentum auf das voris- 
lamische Arabertum ausstrahlten, nicht unwirksam gewesen.” 

9 Goldziher (1966), 1:12. 
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Religion had so little influence on the lives of the Pre-Islamic Arabs that 
we cannot expect to find much trace of it in their poetry ... Of real piety 
the ordinary Bedouin knew nothing. He felt no call to pray to his gods, 
although he often found them convenient to swear by. He might invoke 
Allah in the hour of need, as a drowning man will clutch at a straw; but his 
faith in superstitious ceremonies was stronger. He did not take his religion 
too seriously ....1° 


By contrast, Levi Della Vida correctly observed that poetry and reports of 
battles from which we draw what we know of the life of pre-Islamic Arabs are 
nota true reflection of Bedouin life, and the verses that attribute religious indif- 
ference to the famous warriors should not be trusted." 

The incomplete and fragmentary nature of the literary evidence about the 
pre-Islamic idols is familiar from other aspects of pre- and early Islamic history. 
Medieval scholars specializing in hadit and related topics were naturally inter- 
ested in the idols mentioned in the Qur'an, but not in those that only appear 
in the literary sources. However, philologists like Ibn al-Kalbi (d. ca. 204/818) 
recorded whatever they learned from their informants, whoever they were. The 
philologists’ curiosity and their state of mind are demonstrated by Ibn al-Kalbi’s 
comment regarding the seven divination arrows of the idol Hubal at the Ka‘bah: 
he admits that he could not find details about three of them.' Scholars of this 


10 —_— Nicholson (1966): 135. 

11 Levi Della Vida (1938): 89-90. He is quoted by Henninger in connection with the com- 
mon claim regarding the religious indifference of the Bedouins; namely, that pre-Islamic 
poetry is rigid, conventional, and limited with regard to its choice of subjects; Henninger 
(1981): 7-8. See also Krone (1992): 176 (she says that poetry fails to provide details on the 
religious life of the Bedouin, because religious themes were not among the motifs of the 
qasidah). Still, while idols are rarely encountered in poetry, Allah is mentioned very often, 
including by poets who had no link to Muhammad, either because they lived before his 
time or because they were not influenced by him. This would demonstrate that religious 
elements can be found in pre-Islamic poetry, and that there was a decline in idol worship; 
Krone (1992): 183-186. However, Krone remarks, this “argument from silence” is not decis- 
ive: pre-Islamic poetry could easily be “Islamized” and manipulated. Krone realizes that 
the affair of the “Satanic verses” contradicts the assumption that idol worship at the time 
of Muhammad was in decline (“stark im Niedergang”), and hence unconvincingly inter- 
prets it as a political rather than a religious affair; Krone (1992): 204-207. Andrae (1960): 
16-17, however, found in Arabia “an undeveloped polytheism, in which a development 
had just barely begun which would have gradually produced a pantheon consisting of a 
hierarchy of gods, formed by associating together a number of independent individual 
divinities.” 

12. ~Wa-talatah lam tufassar (!) li ala ma kanat; Yaqut, Mugam al-buldan, 5:391, s.v. Hubal; Ibn 
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kind were always on the lookout for evidence from every possible source. Hadit 
scholars, by contrast, were selective in their choice of informants and faithfully 
transmitted to their disciples exact copies of what they had learned from their 
teachers. 

A note about Ibn al-Kalbi’s sources in al-Asnam may be in place here. He 
often quotes his father, who is referred to both in the first person (haddata/na 
“-Kalbi, and ahbarant abt), or in the third person (‘an abthi). 

Two sources merit special notice. Concerning al-Fals, the idol of Tayy?’,, Ibn 
al-Kalbi quotes Abu Basil al-Ta’, who in turn quotes his paternal uncle, ‘Ant- 
arah b. al-Ahras whom one source describes as a Gahili poet,!3 while another 
source, which calls Abu Basil an expert on Tal matters (wa-kana ... aliman bi- 
amr Tayyi), says that he was muhadram, i.e. he also lived in early Islam. These 
two members of the Tayyi’ point to the tribal sources behind many of Ibn al- 
Kalbi's materials. 

Far more significant is a source quoted by al-Kalbi’s father, namely Abt Salih, 
who quotes Ibn ‘Abbas. This isnad, which appears in al-Asnam several times, 
is linked to the transmission of Ibn ‘Abbas’s exegesis and is very common in 
Qur’an exegesis and elsewhere. The Kufan Abu Salih al-Hagimi (d. ca. 95/714 or 
ca. 115/733),!5 whose name was Badam (or Badan) was the mawld, or manumit- 
ted slave, of Umm Hani’ bt. Abi Talib (‘Ali’s sister, hence the nisbah al-Hasimi).!6 

Certain idols are only known through their mention in poetry, because verse 
stood a better chance of being remembered and recorded than did prose. Often 
we learn about an idol from a (semi-)autobiographical report of its custodian 
or of the person who destroyed it. The custodians are supposed to have been 
the first to realize that after Muhammad’s mission, idol worship became futile. 
The fact that its creators were not interested in idol worship per se strengthens 
the weight of the source material; the idols were in the background, taken for 
granted. The personal viewpoint predominates. The same is true of the idol 


al-Kalbi, al-Asnam 28. Cf. al-Azraqi, Ahbar Makkah, 117-118, who quotes from Ibn Ishaq 
a report about all seven arrows. 

13. ~=Al-Awtabi, al-Ansab, 1:313. 

14‘ Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 5163, calls him ‘Anbarah b. al-Ahrai. He is also called after his grand- 
mother on his mother’s side ‘Antarah ibn Ukburah; al-Amidi, al-Mu’talif wa-l-muhtalif 
225. 

15 According to al-Buhani, he died in the last decade of the first Islamic century, while accord- 
ing to al-Dahabi he died in the second decade of the second Islamic century; al-Mizzi, 
Tahdib al-kamdl, 4:8, note. The earlier death date should perhaps be given priority, since 
some made the flimsy claim that he was a Companion of Muhammad; Ibn al-Atir, Usd 
al-gabah, 6:67. 

16 ~—- Rubin (20114): 10. 
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destroyers who sought credit for their acts. The focus is not on the Gahili sym- 
bol but on the person. Typically, the person's offspring take part in preserving 
the story. In other words, the strong biographical bias of the Islamic literature is 
also evident in reports about idols. Differences and contradictions are an inev- 
itable outcome. 

There are numerous indications of a direct shift from idol worship to Islam. 
For example, when Yazid b. al-Aswad al-Garasi was asked how old he was, 
he answered that he had witnessed the cult of al-‘Uzza in the town of his 
tribe.!” Amr b. Maymun al-Awdi |-Madhigi who lived in Muhammad's time 
(although he was not a Companion) stated that he had worshipped Allat in 
the Gahiliyyah.!8 A member of the Hawlan tribe grew long hair (which reached 
his shoulders) in order to offer it to an unspecified idol (li-sanam kana lana ft 
L-gahiliyyah). But God caused the sacrifice to be postponed, and the Hawlani 
shaved his hair after he had converted to Islam.! It is not clear whether he was 
a Companion of Muhammad,”° but there can be no doubt that the interval was 
only a matter of several months or perhaps a year.?! 

The disputes regarding the identity of certain custodians indicate that even 
well into the Islamic period former custodians (or their descendants) gained 
prestige from their previous roles. The custodian’s office, being a form of past 
prominence, was a source of pride. Some former custodians smoothly entered 
Muhammad's nascent state. For example, Huzail b. ‘Abd Nuhm (§123), the 
former custodian of Muzaynah’s idol Nuhm,?? swore allegiance to Muhammad 
on behalf of the Muzaynah tribe (fa-baya‘ahu ‘ald qawmihi Muzaynah) and car- 
ried Muzaynah’s banner (/iwa’) during the conquest of Mecca.2 Muhammad 
put Rasid al-Sulami (§ 66), the last custodian of one of the two idols named 
Suwa‘, in charge of his tribe (wa-‘aqada lahu ‘ala qawmihi), which probably 
means that Muhammad acknowledged his leadership. Rasid participated in the 


17. ~~ Adraktu I-Uzzd tubadu ft qaryat qawmi; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 65107; al-Daraqutni, al- 
Mutalif wa-l-muhtalif, 2:945. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, 4:1570 has al-asnam instead of 
al-Uzzd. 

18 Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 46:414. On ‘Amr see Cook (1999): 47-48. 

1g Asbaltu savi li-aguzzahu li-sanam kana lana fi l-gahiltyyah fa-ahhara llah dalika hatta 
gazaztuhu fi l-islam; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagat?, 9:439, no. 4622. 

20 ~—_ Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, 4:1722-1724. 

21 Compare the practice of the Aws and Hazraé at the end of the annual pilgrimage to Mecca: 
instead of shaving their hair there, together with the other pilgrims, they would shave it 
near Manat; Lecker (20058): 34. 

22 ~~ [bnal-Kalbi, al-Asnam 39-40. 

23. ~—« Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:252-253; 51143. 
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conquest of Mecca,?4 and Muhammad appointed him to a certain administrat- 
ive role in Nagran.5 


1 Idols in Conversion Reports 


Idols appear in many (semi-)autobiographical conversion reports. Although 
these reports are rather stereotypic and formulaic, they include valuable back- 
ground information, which by definition is relatively reliable. Conversion 
reports often became family traditions. At a later stage some found their way 
into compilations of dala’il al-nubuwwah (the proofs of Muhammad’s proph- 
ethood), among other types of literature; however, their secondary usage does 
not detract from their significance for the study of Arabian society. Some of the 
reports about the wufud (the tribal delegations that visited Muhammad) refer 
to idols, while other reports do not. This does not mean that some tribes had 
idols, while others had none, rather some tribal informants concentrated on 
other themes, or their original reports were later curtailed. In any case, for the 
tribesmen, Muhammad’s mission was the antithesis of idol worship.”® 


11 Hudayl: Saidah al-Hudalt and the Idol Suwa‘ of wadi Na‘man 

Ibn Sa‘d quotes the following from al-Wagidi < ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid (b. Qantas) 
al-Hudali2” < ‘Abd Allah b. Sa‘idah al-Hudali < his father. Sa‘idah heard a voice 
from within “their idol,” Suwa‘ Several Hudalis, including Sa‘idah, were leading 
two hundred scabby sheep to the idol in order to ask for its blessing, but a voice 
from within it announced that the deceit of the ginn was no longer effective: the 
ginn had been shot dead by falling stars because of a prophet called Anmad.?® 


24 ~~ Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:266; Lecker (1989): 54-55. 

25 Ista‘mala rasulu lah s Aba Sufyan b. Harb ‘ala Nagran fa-wallahu l-salat wa-l-harb wa- 
waggaha Rasid b. Abd Rabbihi amiran ‘ala l-qad@ wa-l-mazalim; Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, al-Tqd 
al-farid, 1:308; Lecker (1989): 59; Lecker (2005a): 16, n. 77. 

26 The delegation of the Nahd declared: bari’na ilayka ya rasiila lah mina l-watan wa-l-‘atan; 
Ibn al-Atir, Usd al-gabah, 3:96 (printed: wa-l-‘anan). Atan is interpreted as a small idol 
(al-sanam), while watan refers to a larger idol; Ibn Manzur, Lisan al-‘arab, s.v. ‘atan. The 
Hawlan delegation promised Muhammad that upon returning home, they would destroy 
their idol ‘Umyanis; Goldfeld (1973): 110-11. 

27. Ibn ‘Adi, al-Kamil, 4:1550. 

28 Qad dahaba kayd al-ginn wa-rumina bi-l-Suhub li-nabi smuhu Ahmad; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Taba- 
qat?, 1141. Cf. ibid., 1140 (lamma bu‘ita Muhammad s duhira l-ginn wa-rumi bi-l-kawakib, 
wa-kanu qabla dalika yastamitna). Ibn Hagar, who quotes this report from Aba Nu‘aym’s 
Dala@il al-nubuwwah, declared the isnad “weak”; Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 3:7-8. 
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The idol, or rather the ginni residing in it or associated with it, had a healing 
power.?9 

Al-Waqidi quotes a similar report from the same ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid al-Hudali 
< Sa‘id b. ‘Amr al-Hudali < his father. Amr had slaughtered the first slaughter 
animal which was a fat cow on their idol Suwa‘, and then a voice was heard from 
within it announcing the appearance of a prophet in Mecca. When the Hudalis 
made inquiries in Mecca, only Abt Bakr could confirm the Prophet’s appear- 
ance. The Hudalis refrained from embracing Islam then and there, which they 
later regretted.3° The entry on ‘Amr b. Sa‘id al-Hudali in Ibn Hagar’s biograph- 
ical dictionary of Companions refers to three sources which adduce this report: 
Abt Nu‘aym’s biographical dictionary of Companions, Abt Nu‘aym’s Dala’il al- 
nubuwwah (which has a long version), and al-Hargisi’s Saraf al-mustafé.3! So 
instead of Sa‘idah al-Hudali in this account we have ‘Amr (or ‘Amr b. Sa‘td) al- 
Hudali, and instead of sheep we find a cow. In any case, Hudayl’s association 
with Suwa‘ remains. Be it Sa‘idah or ‘Amy, it is a family tradition mainly inter- 
ested in establishing a Companion status for the protagonist; the idol is in the 
background. 

This Suwa‘ was in wadi Na‘man; hence, it was not identical with the other 
Suwa‘ located in wadi Ruhat (see map). The latter was worshipped by the 
Sulaym and the Hudayl, and had a Sulami custodian. The former was wor- 
shipped by the Kinanah, the Hudayl, the Muzaynah, and the ‘Amr b. Qays 
‘Aylan. Its custodians were the Sahilah from the Huday].°? 


1.2 Sulaym: Rasid b. Abd Rabbihi, the Custodian of Suwa‘ of wadi Ruhat 


($66) 
Ibn Sa‘d, under wafd Sulaym (the Sulaym delegation), has three reports, the 
second of which deals with the former custodian of an idol belonging to the 
Sulaym, Raid b. ‘Abd Rabbihi. The Prophet replaced his pagan name, Gawi b. 


29  ASaytan named Mis‘ar that used to talk to the people through idols was killed by believing 
ginnis, one of whom was Samhag; Abu Nu‘aym, Dala’il al-nubuwwah 109-110. The word- 
ing, hada saytan yukallimu l-nas fi --awtan, may suggest that it was not associated with a 
specific idol. 

30 ~— Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagat?, 1:141. 

31 ~~ ‘Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:639. 

32 Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar 316. Al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rih, 1:255, only mentions the Kinanah as the 
owners of Suwa‘, but perhaps the text is garbled. In Lecker (1989): 54, the statement asso- 
ciating Suwa‘ with wadi Na‘man is presented as a variant version regarding its location. I 
now realize that there were two Suwa‘s, and this may have caused confusion. Cf. Hawting 
(1999): 119-121 (on p. 121, read Sahilah instead of Sahalah). The most prominent member 
of the Sahilah was the Prophet’s Companion ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ad. 
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‘Abd al-‘Uzza, with an Islamic one. Rasid became convinced of the fallacy of 
idolatry when he saw two foxes urinating on the idol. He smashed it and went to 
the Prophet, who granted him a place called Ruhat that had a well (later called) 
‘Ayn al-Rasul.33 Ibn Sa‘d does not specify his source, but the style is familiar 
from similar reports. 

A family tradition going back to Rasid (no doubt through his offspring) is pre- 
served. It was paraphrased by Samhidi, but even in its abridged form it includes 
illuminating evidence. Rasid’s report refers twice to al-ma‘at min Ruhdt, or the 
upper part of wadi Ruhat. This is where the idol Suwa‘, which was worshipped 
by the Banu Zafar of Sulaym and the Hudayl, was located, and it defined the 
Prophet's grant of land to Rasid. That is, Rasid received the site of the idol. The 
spring referred to as ‘Ayn al-Rasul was created miraculously by the Prophet's 
blessing (it is called M@ al-Rasul). Rasid heard a mysterious voice (hatif’) from 
within Suwa‘ and from other idols announcing Muhammad's prophethood. He 
also saw two foxes licking the ground around the idol, eating the gifts offered 
to it, and urinating on it.34 

Rasid’s entry in Ibn Hagar’s biographical dictionary of Companions has pas- 
sages from earlier biographical dictionaries of Companions, including Abu 
Nu‘aym’s. Abu Nu‘aym quotes Ibn Zabalah’s lost book on the history of Medina, 
which was one of Samhtdi’s main sources. Ibn Zabalah quotes from none other 
than Rasid’s grandson (or great-grandson), Hakim b. ‘Ata’ al-Sulami. Hakim 
identified the idol as Suwa‘ and reported its location as al-Ma‘lat.*> A slightly 
longer quotation from Abu Nu‘aym’s dictionary states that Suwa‘ was bi-l-ma ‘lat 
min Ruhat.36 Another passage in Ibn Hagar’s entry is quoted from Ibn Hibban 
al-Busti’s biographical dictionary of Companions. Rasid’s name (here it is Gawi 
b. Zalim) was replaced by the Prophet with the name Rasid b. ‘Abd Allah. One 
of the foxes, we are told, raised its leg and urinated on the idol. The differences 
are not relevant; these are versions of the story of Rasid’s conversion.3” 

Rasid’s offspring transmitted yet another report about their father. The Man- 
asik has the following isnad: Abt Muhammad al-Warraq, i.e. ‘Abd Allah b. 


33 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:265-266. 

34  Al-Samhudi, Waf@ al-wafa, 4:1225; Lecker (1989): 52-59, with further discussion. 

35  Kanal-sanamu lladi yuqalu lahu Suwa‘ (printed: Suwa‘] bi-l-Ma ‘lat, fa-dakara qissat isla- 
mihi wa-kasrihi iyyahu; Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 2:434. 

36 ~=—- Al-Suyatti, al-Hasa’is, 2193. 

37. Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 2:434-435. Ibn Hibban’s book quoted here is probably Asm@’ al- 
sahabah, on which see GAS, 1:91. Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Ist®ab, 2:504, has a kunyah: Rasid b. 
‘Abd Allah Abu Utaylah; his former name was Zalim or, according to some, Gawi b. Zalim, 
which the Prophet replaced with the name Rasid b. ‘Abd Allah. In Ibn Hibban, Ta’rih al- 
sahabah 100, he is called Rasid b. Hafs al-Sulami Abu Utaylah. He was from the people of 
the Higaz and the Prophet replaced his former name Zalim with the name Rasid. 
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Abt Sa‘d al-Warraq?® < Yahya b. ‘Abd al-Malik b. Isma‘ll al-Sulami < Numayr 
b. Muhammad b. ‘Ugayl al-Zafari (the Zafar were among the worshippers of 
Suwa‘) < his grandfather (or great-grandfather), who informed him that their 
father Rasid b. Rasid, formerly known as Zalim b. Gawi, was with the Prophet 
in a wadi called Ruhat. The latter granted him a spring which he had created 
miraculously, together with the declivity in which it ran. When the report was 
recorded, the place still belonged to Rasid’s offspring.°9 The above-mentioned 
‘Ayn al-Rasul/M@ al-Rasil is identical to ‘Ayn al-Nabi mentioned elsewhere.*° 
While there is no mention here of Rasid’s custodianhip, the mention of Ruhat 
indicates that Rasid b. Rasid is in fact Rasid the former custodian, and thus we 
have here other descendants who preserved a report about him. Note that there 
is a certain discrepancy between Rasid’s pedigree and that of his offspring: the 
informant who was Rasid’s descendant was from the above-mentioned Zafar, 
ie. Zafar b. al-Harit b. Buhtah b. Sulaym, while Rasid’s pedigree indicates that 
he was of the Ka’‘b b. al-Harit b. Buhtah b. Sulaym. However, elsewhere Rasid 
is referred to as a member of the Zafar.*! Perhaps the distinction between the 
brother clans Zafar and Kab disappeared at a certain point in time, or a gene- 
alogical shift took place.42 


1.3 Ugqayl: Abu Harb b. Huwaylid and the Divination Arrows 

The following is in fact a report of a near conversion. Among the ‘Ugaylis men- 
tioned by Ibn Sa‘d under the title wafd “‘Ugayl b. Ka‘b one figure remained 
pagan, namely Abi Harb b. Huwaylid b. ‘Amir b. ‘Ugayl. He cast lots with arrows 
(wa-daraba bi-l-qgidah) in order to decide between Islam and his own religion 
(din), and after the arrow of disbelief had emerged three times, he did not con- 
vert.*3 Ibn Sa‘d quotes two reports on wafd “Ugay] b. Ka‘b from Ibn al-Kalbi< a 
man of the ‘Uqayl < their elders (asyah qawmihi).“ 


38 ~~ Anon., al-Mandsik 124-125. 

39 ~~ Anon., al-Manasik 350. 

40 Anon., al-Manasik 349. The unspecified Zafari mentioned here must have been Raid. He 
asked the Prophet an yasqiyahu bi-Ruhat ‘aynan, i.e. that he grant him a spring in Ruhat. 
This is parallel to Rasid’s request that the Prophet grant him a gati‘ah in Ruhat; al-Suyuti, 
al-Has@is, 21194. 

41 ~~ Anon., al-Manasik 349. 

42 —_Lecker (1989): 59. 

43 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:261. Contrast the famous report on Imrw’ al-Qays’s breaking of the 
arrows of Du |-Halasah in Tabalah. His forceful action is thought to have put an end to the 
practice of divination (istiqgsam) there; e.g. Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 9:239 ( fa-lam yustagsam 
‘inda Di l-Halasah hattd gaa lah bi-l-islam). 

44 Ibn Hagar includes Abu Harb in the first category of Companions, i.e. among those whose 
Companion status is mentioned in a hadit of any level of reliability, or is proven otherwise; 
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1.4 Sad b. Bakr: Dimam b. Ta‘abah and the Idols 

Ibn Sa‘d, under wafd Sa‘d b. Baky, quotes from al-Waqidi the report on Dimam 
b. Ta‘labah who arrived at Medina in Ragab 5/November—December 626. He 
returned to his people as a Muslim, having repudiated the idols.*5 According 
to al-Waqidi, Dimam arrived in Ragab 5 in the first Arab delegation that came 
to Muhammad.*6 Ibn Hisam, quoting Abu ‘Ubaydah (Ma‘mar b. al-Muthanna), 
dates Dimam’s arrival to 9/630 or 631; Ibn Hagar, probably correctly, prefers the 
later date.” 

Dimam began the report to his people about his visit to Muhammad by 
cursing Allat and al-‘Uzza; his shocked audience warned him of the threat of 
leprosy, elephantiasis, and madness.*® 

Several versions of Dimam’s report, which has legal implications, enjoy a 
high profile in the relevant Islamic literature. In the legal context the report 
is accompanied by respectable isnads that avoid obscure tribal authorities. 


15 Kalb: Tsam al-Kalbi, the Custodian of Amrah 

‘sam, a Kalbi of the ‘Amir b. ‘Awf subdivision, was the custodian of a tribal 
idol called ‘Amrah (or ‘Amr?). No further details are given about him, perhaps 
because the report was not preserved by one of his descendants, but by mem- 
bers of another family. Amr b. Gabalah b. W@ilah al-Kalbi reports that they had 
an idol (kana lana sanam)—the wording and the existence of a custodian sug- 
gest that it was a tribal idol, not a household one. One day a voice from within 
the idol announced that idol worship had come to an end, following which 
‘Amr and ‘Isam went to Muhammad and embraced Islam.*9 Ibn al-Kalbi and 


Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 7:88; Ibn al-Kalbi, Gamharat al-nasab 334. Aba Harb demanded that 
his tribe be exempted from ‘usr and hasr; on these terms, see Lecker (2001): 32-38. 

45 Qad hala‘a l-andad; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:259. 

46 Wa-kanaawwalman gadima min wafd al-‘arab: Ibn Baskuwal, Gawamid al-asm@’, 1:58. The 
isnad goes back to Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar, i.e. al-Waqidi’s son < his father. 
For an isnad including Muhammad b. Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidi < his father, see 
e.g. Aba Nu‘aym, Dikr ahbar Isbahan, 2:44; al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, al-Asma@ al-mubhamah 
356. For an entry on al-Waqidi’s son, see al-Hatib al-Bagdadi, Ta’rih Bagdad, 3:196—197, s.v. 
Muhammad b. al-Waqidi (he transmitted from his father, among other books, the latter’s 
Kitab al-ta’rih). 

47 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 3:487. In the report on Dimam in Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 
4:219-221, note that there is no mention of Abu ‘Ubaydah or the date of Dimam’s arrival. 
Al-Wagidi dates his arrival to the year of the Handag, after the departure of the ahzab, 
while another source dates his arrival to 7/628—629; al-Qurtubi, al-Gami‘, 4144. 

48 Ibn Hi8am, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 4:220; Ibn Sabbah, Ta’rih al-Madinah, 2:521-523; al- 
Tabani, Ta’rih, 1:1722-1724. 

49 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:501 (quoting al-Hargiisi’s Saraf al-mustafa). The entry is entitled 
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Abii ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam list Amr b. Gabalah among those who paid a 
formal visit (wafada) to the Prophet.5° 

‘Amr’s grandson, namely Sa‘id b. al-Walid b. ‘Amr al-Abra§ al-Kalbi, was 
Hisam’s hagib and one of the most influential figures in the Umayyad admin- 
istration.>! In another pedigree of al-Abra8, one which is perhaps more trust- 
worthy, his grandfather’s name is not ‘Amr but ‘Abd ‘Amr, which may suggest 
that the idol’s name was ‘Amr rather than ‘Amrah.*? In a variant of the above 
report the voice from within the idol addresses ‘Abd ‘Amr/Bakr. The report was 
recorded by Ibn al-Kalbi, whose informants were al-Harit b. ‘Amr and others. If 
indeed al-Harit b. ‘Amr was Ibn al-Kalbi’s direct source, he could not have been 
the protagonist's son.53 

By tracing al-Abra’’s pedigree it is possible to identify the ‘Amir b. ‘Awf sub- 
division of the Kalb tribe as ‘Amir al-Akbar b. ‘Awf b. Bakr b. ‘Awf b. ‘Udrah, 
more precisely Amir al-Gulah b. ‘Awf b. Bakr b. ‘Awf b. Amir al-Akbar.54 ‘Abd 
‘Amr’s brother, al-Nu‘man, is said to have gone to the Prophet together with his 
brother.55 

One assumes that the influential Abra$ attempted to secure for his ancestor 
a place among the Prophet's Companions. In any case, the evidence concerning 
the idol’s existence must be reliable. 


“Tgam b. ‘Amir al-Kalbi,” but I could not find support for his father’s name. He was min 
Bani Faris (?). ‘Amr’s son, ‘Abd, appears to have played some role here, otherwise there 
would have been no entry on him in the Isabah. According to the entry, Wailah’s father 
was called al-Gulah; Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:387 (printed: Wa'il, instead of Wailah). 

50 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:613 (Wail instead of Wailah; Wa'il’s father was Qays b. Bakr; see 
al-Abra’s pedigree below, where these two appear together with al-Gulah). Perhaps Abii 
‘Ubayd compiled a monograph on the wufiud. For a possible quotation from this presumed 
monograph see Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 1:456, s.v. Gabalah b. Tawr al-Hanafi. 

51 ‘Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:613 (the “ibn” between “Sa‘id” and “al-Abra3” is superfluous). 

52 Ibnal-Kalbi, Nasab Ma ‘add, 2:608 (printed Sa‘d instead of Sa‘id). A longer pedigree of al- 
Abra makes him a great-great-grandson of ‘Abd ‘Amr, rather than a grandson: Sa_d b. Bakr 
b. ‘Abd Qays b. al-Walid b. Abd ‘Amr b. Gabalah b. Wa’ b. Qays b. Bakr b. al-Gulah (referred 
to as Higsam’s wazir); Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansab al-‘arab 458. The words “b. Bakr b. ‘Abd 
Qays” are superfluous, as he could not have had a grandfather called ‘Abd Qays who lived 
in the Islamic period. See al-Abras’s full pedigree in Ibn Asakir, Dimasq, 7:295. 

53 Here the idol is called ‘Ayr, var. ‘Amr; Ibn Mandah, quoting Ibn al-Kalbi, in Ibn Hagar, al- 
Isabah?, 1:322. See an entry on Bakr/‘Abd ‘Amr in Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagat?, 6:310. Ibn Sa‘d is 
quoted in Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasgq, 7:298. In Ibn al-Atir, Usd al-gabah, 1:410 (with reference to 
the biographical dictionaries of Ibn Mandah and Abi Nu‘aym), the idol’s name is “tr. 

54  Ibnal-Kalbi, Nasab Ma‘add, 2:607—608; Caskel (1966), 1: table 289. 

55 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 6:441 (where the nisbah al-Udri is misleading). Al-Nu‘man is re- 
ferred to as Ibn al-Gulah in Ibn Durayd, al-Istiqaq 541. 
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1.6 Guhaynah: The Custodian Amr b. Murrah 

Ibn Sa‘d, under wafd Guhaynah, quotes two reports, both going back to Ibn al- 
Kalbi. One deals with two persons, while the other, dealing with one, refers to 
idol worship. Ibn al-Kalbi quotes Halid b. Sa‘id < an unspecified man from the 
Guhaynah, more precisely the Duhman < his father, who was a Companion < 
‘Amr b. Murrah: “We had an idol and we used to worship it (nuagzimuhu). I was 
its custodian, and when I heard about the Prophet, I demolished it and set out 
for the Prophet in Medina.’5® The words “we had an idol” and the existence of 
a custodian indicate that the idol belonged to a tribal group. 


1.7 Udrah: Ziml b. Amr and Humam (§160) 
The idol of the ‘Udrah, Humam, is associated with the conversion of Ziml b. 
‘Amr al-Udii. Ibn Sa‘d, under wafd ‘Udrah, adduces two reports. One deals with 
the wafd as a whole, which included twelve members, four of whom are spe- 
cified; the other, quoted from Ibn al-Kalbi < Sarqi b. al-Qutami < Mudlig b. 
al-Miqdad b. Ziml b. ‘Amz, is about the informant’s grandfather, Ziml b. ‘Amr. 
For part of the report Ibn al-Kalbi relied on another informant, namely Abu 
Zufar al-Kalbi (possibly quoting the same family isnad). Ziml’s idol is not spe- 
cified in this report. It states that Zim] went to the Prophet and informed him 
about what he had heard from within their idol. The Prophet replied: “This is a 
believer from among the ginn.’>” Elsewhere a report on this topic can be traced 
back to Abu |-Harit Muhammad b. al-Harit, with a family isnad going back to 
Ziml b. ‘Amr. The idol belonged to the ‘Udrah (not to Zim] alone) and its name 
was Humam. More specifically, it was among (i.e. it belonged to) the Hind b. 
Haram b. Dinnah b. ‘Abd b. Kabir b. ‘Udrah. Its custodian was called Tariq and 
they used to sacrifice sheep (or goats, ya‘tiruna) at it.5® 

Ziml and some of his descendants were prominent in the Umayyad regime. 
Ziml, who received a house (dar) in Damascus from Mu‘awiyah, was in charge 
of Mu‘awiyah’s surtah (internal security force). In the Battle of Siffin he re- 
portedly carried the banner with which the Prophet had given him authority 


56 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:287—-288; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 46:343. ‘Amr abandoned the stone 
idols (alihat al-ahgar), according to his verse that is attached to the report. In another 
report (Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 46:344), the custodian was ‘Amr’s father. 

57. IbnSa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:286. The same report is quoted from Ibn Sa‘d in Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 
19:77- Mudlig reports on the authority of his father, and Abu Zufar al-Kalbi is replaced by 
al-Harit b. Amr b. Guzayy (perhaps identical with Abi Zufar al-Kalbi) < his paternal uncle, 
‘Umarah b. Guzayy. In Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 2:567, no. 2818, where Ibn Sa‘d is quoted, the 
text is garbled. 

58 Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 11:489-490. 
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over his tribe. He was one of Mu‘awiyah’s witnesses at the Siffin arbitration 
agreement (Safar 37/August 657) and was killed in the Battle of Marg Rahit.59 

For generations Ziml’s report was preserved by his offspring, regardless of 
its incorporation in the general literary tradition. Tammam b. Muhammad 
adduced it in his Fawa@’id on the authority of the above-mentioned Abt I-Harit 
Muhammad b. al-Harit < his fathers.6° In other words, the family tradition, 
which was probably written down at an early date, coexisted with the liter- 
ature. Ziml’s grandson, Mudlig b. al-Miqdad, transmitted his hadit to his son, 
Hani’, and to two non-family members, Sarqi b. al-Qutami and Yazid b. Sad 
al-‘Absi.® 


1.8 Hamdan: al-Awwam b. Guhayl, the Custodian of Yagit 

Al-Awwam b. Guhayl al-Hamdani was the custodian of Yagut, according to an 
autobiographical report from al-Awwam himself (kana l-Awwam yuhadditu 
baa islamihi).®* He slept at the idol’s sanctuary (bayt al-sanam), and after a 
stormy night he heard a mysterious voice (hatif’) announcing the end of idol- 
atry. Al-Awwam set out for Medina and arrived in time to see the Hamdan 
delegation surrounding the Prophet.® 


1.9 Sa‘d al-‘Ashirah: Dubab and Farra(s/d) (§ 157) 

An idol called Farras® appears in the report on wafd Sa‘d al-‘ASirah. Ibn al-Kalbi 
(< Abu Kubran al-Muradi < Yahya b. Hani’ b. ‘Urwah < ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Abi 
Sabrah al-Gu‘fi) quotes a report on the visit of Dubab, a man of the Anas Allah 
b. Sa‘d al-‘ASirah, to the Prophet. When Dubab and his fellow tribesmen heard 
about the appearance (hurug) of the Prophet, Dubab smashed the idol Farras 


59 Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 19:76—77. Under Yazid b. Mu‘awiyah he was in charge of the hatam; 
Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 21:95. Mudlig b. al-Miqdad b. Zim] who was a sarif in Syria was mar- 
ried to Aminah bt. ‘Abd Allah al-Qasri, Halid al-Qasri’s sister; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 57:89 
(read al-Qasri instead of al-QuSayri); Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 2:568. 

60 In Tammam’s book the idol is called Humam; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 52:245; Ibn Hagar, al- 
Isabah?, 2:568. On Tammam b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Razi (d. 414/1023) see GAS, 
1:226—-227; al-Kattani, al-Risalah al-mustatrafah 71. 

61 Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 57:89. 

62 One assumes that the report was preserved by al-Awwam’s offspring. 

63 ‘Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:736-737, quoting Ibn al-Kalbi. Ibn Hagar quotes Ibn al-Kalbi’s 
report from an unspecified treatise of Abu Ahmad al-‘Askari, who in turn quotes Ibn 
Durayd’s al-Ahbar al-mantirah. In Ibn al-Atir, Usd al-gabah, 4:295, who similarly quotes 
Abt Ahmad al-‘Askari, we find that Ibn Durayd quotes al-Sakan b. Said < Muhammad b. 
‘Abbad < Ibn al-Kalbi. 

64  Wellhausen (1897): 67; Nasr, al-Amkinah, 2:325. 
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and went to him.® Ibn al-Kalbi’s immediate source was Abu Kubran al-Hasan 
b. Uqbah al-Muradi.® Scholars of the Muradi tribe were naturally interested in 
the history of their fellow tribesmen, especially in connection with their tribe’s 
first contact with the Prophet. Yahya belonged to a subdivision of the Murad 
called Gutayf (§ 20).6” As to the Gu‘fi informant, note that Gu‘fi was a branch 
of the Sa‘d al-‘ASirah. Moreover, the Anas Allah b. Sa‘d al-‘ASirah were incorpor- 
ated into the Gu‘fi.68 

A longer version of Ibn al-Kalbi’s report is found in Ibn Sahin’s biograph- 
ical dictionary of Companions.®? Sa‘d al-‘ASirah’s idol was called Qarras (the fa’ 
and the gaf are only differentiated by a diacritical point) and the custodian’s 
name was Ibn Wag§ah. The custodian had a ginni that was only visible to 
him (rat mina l-ginn) who informed him about the future. One day the ginnt 
informed Ibn Waq§ah of something, then he turned to Dubab and informed 
him of Muhammad’s appearance in Mecca. Dubab smashed the idol and went 
to Muhammad. The report is also found in Ibn Mandah’s Dala’il al-nubuwwah 
(but not in his biographical dictionary of Companions), in al-Bayhaqr’s Dala’il 
al-nubuwwah, and in al-Mu‘afa b. Zakariyya’s al-Galis al-salih.” The literary 
merits of the report secured it a place in the last mentioned adab book. 

The existence of Farras, the idol of the Sa‘d al-‘AS8irah, is arguably the only 
trustworthy detail in the report on Dubab’s conversion. 


65 Ibn Sa‘, al-Tabaqat?, 1:295. 

66 Areport about Farwah b. Musayk al-Murad/’s visit to the Prophet has the same isnad (Ibn 
al-Kalbi < Aba Kubran al-Muradi < Yahya b. Hani’ al-Muradi); Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 6:713. 
Abt Kubran was also one of Sayf b. ‘Umar’s sources; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 63:246. 

67 Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansdb al-‘arab 406. Farwah b. Musayk belonged to the same subdi- 
vision. 

68 Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansdb al-‘arab 407 (dahalit fi ahthim Guft). For an entry on ‘Abd 
al-Rahman see Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:308. For an entry on Abu Sabrah Yazid b. Malik 
al-Gu‘fi, see Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Ist?ab, 4:1667. 

69 Here Ibn al-Kalbi’s informant is called al-Hasan b. Katir, probably due to a misprint. 

70 ~~ Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 2:402—403; al-Bayhaqi, Dala’il al-nubuwwah, 2:259. In al-Mu‘afa, 
al-Galis al-salih, 1:557-558, the custodian is Ibn WaqSah/Ibn Daqah. In Ibn al-Atir, Usd 
al-gabah, 2:208-209, the custodian is Ibn Ruqaybah/Wagah. The entry is taken from 
the Companions dictionary of Abi Miisé Muhammad b. Abi Bakr b. Abi ‘Isé -Madini I- 
Isfahani, Dayl ma‘ifat al-sahabah, which includes corrections to Ibn Mandah’s dictionary 
and additional materials. According to Ibn al-Atir, Usd al-gabah, 1210, al-Madini’s book 
was one-third shorter than Ibn Mandah’s. See an entry on Aba Misa in al-Dahabi, Siyar 
a‘lam al-nubala’, 21152-159. 
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1.10 Tayy’: Mazin b. al-Gadibah, the Custodian of Bagir 

The Prophet’s Companion Mazin b. al-Gadiibah was of the Tayyi’, more pre- 
cisely of the Hitamah, hence his nisbah al-Hitami. Hitamah was Mazin’s great- 
great-grandfather.” The full version of Mazin’s report was preserved in al- 
Tabarani's al-Mu ‘gam al-kabir. Mazin was the custodian of an idol called Bagir”? 
located in the ‘Umani village Sama’il (see map).73 According to Mazin, he was in 
charge of his people (fa-kuntu al-qayyim bi-umurihim). One day, when he and 
others were offering sheep (or goats, fa-‘atarnd ...‘atirah) to the idol, he heard 
a voice from within it announcing the appearance of a prophet from Mudar 
and calling upon him to abandon his stone idol. A rider from the Higaz con- 
firmed the appearance of Ahmad, and Mazin broke the idol into pieces and 
traveled to the Prophet. The latter cured him of his excessive love for music, 
wine, and women of ill repute, and blessed the childless Mazin with a boy they 
named Hayyan. The isnad for this report goes back to ‘Ali b. Harb al-Mawsili < 
Ibn al-Kalbi < his father < ‘Abd Allah al-Umani < Mazin b. al-Gadibah.”4 ‘Ali b. 
Harb b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali? b. Hayyan b. Mazin b. al-Gadibah al-Tai l-Mawsili 
(d. 265/878-879) was the great-great-grandson of Mazin’s only child, Hayyan.”6 
Al-Kalbi’s source, ‘Abd Allah al-‘Umani, was probably a member of Mazin’s fam- 
ily who transmitted Mazin’s report with all its embellishments and verse. ‘Ali 
b. Harb transmitted hadit, among others, from his father, Harb b. Muhammad, 
with whom he traveled to learn fadit. ‘Ali was an expert on the history, gene- 
alogy, and wars of the Arabs (ahbar al-‘Arab wa-ansabiha wa-ayyamiha).”” But 
to learn his own family history he turned to Ibn al-Kalbi. ‘Ali and other family 
members were referred to by the nisbah al-Mazini after their famous ancestor, 
the former custodian Mazin.”8 


71 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 5:704; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, 3:13.44; Ibn al-Kalbi, Nasab Ma‘add, 
1:261; al-Hazimi, Ugalat al-mubtadi 55, s.v. al-Hitami. An entry on Mazin can also be found 
in Ibn Qani‘, Mu‘gam al-sahabah, 3121-122. 

72 Or Bahir, or Nagir; see below. 

73 Other variants are al-Simal, Samaya, and Sanabil. The last mentioned variant is from al- 
Himyari, al-Rawd al-mi‘tar 326, s.v. Sanabil. Regarding the idol’s name, cf. Ibn al-Kalbi, 
al-Asnam 63, quoting Ibn Durayd: Bag(a/i)r was worshipped by the Azd and their neigh- 
bors from the Tayy? and Quda‘ah; Ibn Durayd, Gamharat al-lugah, 1:267. 

74 ~~ Al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘gam al-kabir, 20:337-339. See also al-Tabarani, al-Ahadit al-tiwal 154- 
156. The text in al-Haytami, Magma‘ al-zaw@’id, 8:247-2.48, is garbled. 

75 Printed: Harb (instead of ‘Ali). 

76 ~—- Al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamal, 20:361—365. 

77 ~~ ~Al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamal, 20:361, 20:363-364. ‘Ali’s father was a merchant; al-Dahabi, Siyar 
alam al-nubala’, 12:251. His entry is followed by entries on three of his brothers; ibid., 
12:253-256. 

78 — Al-Sam‘ani, al-Ansab, 5:65, who mentions a Mazini called Salamah b. ‘Amr. 
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Al-Tabarani (d. 360/971) received ‘Ali b. Harb’s report through Musa b. al- 
Gumhir al-Tinnisi I-Simsar. ‘Ali’s great-grandson transmitted it in Baghdad in 
338/949-950 to the muhaddit Muhammad b. al-Husayn al-Qattan. The latter 
transmitted it to Abt Bakr al-Bayhaqi (d. 458/1066), who included it in his 
Dal@il al-nubuwwah. ‘Ali's great-grandson included in the report, which he 
found in his great-grandfather’s written source (asl gaddi), details which he 
had received from a friend in ‘Uman who referred to a local tradition (‘an salafi- 
him).”° 

Following his conversion, Mazin separated from his tribe®° and established 
a mosque that had magical qualities. When someone who had been wronged 
prayed in it and cursed his oppressor, his prayer was accepted. In the margin 
of the manuscript (as/ al-sama‘) an anonymous hand added that a leper was 
almost cured there, and hence, to this day the mosque is called mubris (curing 
from leprosy).*! In this version of the report ‘Ali b. Harb provides details about 
his meeting with Ibn al-Kalbi. When the latter found out that ‘Ali b. Harb was a 
descendant of Hitamah, he asked: “From the custodian’s offspring?” Then Ibn 
al-Kalbi told him what he had heard from suyuh Tayy? al-mutaqaddimina (the 
elders of the Tayyi’). 

The family’s attitude to Mazin’s custodianship was far from being apologetic; 
it was its claim to fame.®? It was very successful in securing for him Compan- 
ion status, as is indicated by Mazin’s entries in the biographical dictionaries 
of Companions®? and by quotations in other types of literature. For example, 
it appears in al-Tabarant’s al-Mu‘gam al-kabir, as quoted above. The dala’il al- 
nubuwwah literature merits special mention in this context.8+ Mazin’s report 
was attractive for later compilers because of its legendary elements and verse, 


79 Cf. Robinson (2000): 132. 

80 The separation is mentioned in al-Tabarani, al-Mugam al-kabir, 20:339, where it is repor- 
ted that he “moved to the coast.” 

81 ~~ Al-Bayhaqi, Dala’il al-nubwwwah, 2:255-258. 

82 In this version, Mazin was a custodian of several idols belonging to his family (wa-kana 
yasdunu l-asnam li-ahlihi); he had an idol called Bagir, var. Nagir. ‘Ali b. Harb also trans- 
mitted the report to the muhaddit ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad al-Hanzali, whence it 
reached al-Hakim al-Naysaburi (d. 405/1014-1015; it may appear in his Ta’rih Naysabur) 
via another transmitter; al-Bayhaqi, Dalal al-nubuwwah, 2:258 (here the village is called 
al-Simal). 

83 Ibn Hibban dissents from the consensus (quoted in Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 5:704: yuqalu 
inna lahu suhbah); see the same cautious remark in Ibn Hibban, al-Tigat, 3:407. 

84  AbuNu‘aym, Dala@il al-nubuwwah 14-117 (the beginning of the report is garbled; the name 
of the village was Samaya; the idol’s name was Bagir); al-Bayhaqi, Dala@il al-nubuwwah, 
2255-258; al-Suyuti, al-Hasd’is, 1:256—257. 
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but historians looking for relatively solid evidence must depend on the back- 
ground details, namely the existence of Mazin’s idol in a certain village in 
‘Uman. 

Another family tradition is interwoven with the one discussed above. An 
Arab mawld (manumitted slave) of Mazin, Abu Katir Salih (or Yasar/Nasit/ 
Dinar) b. al-Mutawakkil, is supposed to have been introduced by Mazin to the 
Prophetas his slave (gulam). Prompted by the Prophet, Mazin manumitted him 
there and then. Ibn Mandah (d. 395/1005) received the report about the mawla 
from none other than ‘Ali b. Harb. ‘Ali in turn transmitted it from a descendant 
of the manumitted slave, al-Hasan b. Katir b. Yahya b. Abi Katir < his father < his 
grandfather. Ibn Mandah reports that Salih and his master Mazin were killed 
in Barda‘ah during ‘Utman’s caliphate.®> 

Salih was useful to Mazin’s offspring for transmitting a rather vague hadit in 
favor of truthfulness, which Mazin reported on the Prophet's authority. It sup- 
ported their claim that Mazin was a Companion of the Prophet.®6 


1 Bagilah: Garir b. Abd Allah and Di l-Halasah (§ 188-192) 
Ibn Sa‘d, under wafd Bagilah, quotes a report from al-Wagidi, who in turn 
quotes a Medinan authority, ‘Abd al-Hamid b. Ga‘far < his father. The report 
includes details about the destruction of Du l-Halasah (which was located in 
Tabalah; see map), by Garir b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bagali.87 But a comparison with 
reports on the destruction found elsewhere indicates that Garir himself was the 
origin. A useful source is al-Tabarani’s al-Mu‘gam al-kabir where all the reports 
go back to Isma‘ll b. Abi Halid < Qays b. Abi Hazim, with two exceptions: Bayan 
b. Bigr al-Bagali < Qays b. Abi Hazim, and Tariq b. ‘Abd al-Rahman < Qays b. Abi 
Hazim.88 

The Kufan Ismail b. Abi Halid al-Bagali l-Ahmasi was a mawld of the Ah- 
mas.89 The Kufan jurist ( fagih) Qays b. Abi Hazim was also of the Ahmas,?° 


85 Quoted in Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 3:403. For an entry on Yahya b. Abi Katir, see al-Mizzi, 
Tahdtb al-kamal, 31:504—5u1. He was tortured and flogged and his beard was shaved because 
he reviled the Umayyad rulers (umtuhina wa-duriba wa-huliga li-kawnihi ntaqasa Bani 
Umayyah); al-Dahabi, Tadkirat al-huffaz, 1:128. 

86 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 5:705, with reference to earlier biographical dictionaries of Com- 
panions and to Waki’s Nawadir al-ahbar (GAS, 1:376); al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘gam al-kabir, 
20:337 (with some variants in the isnad). 

87 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagat?, 1:299-300. 

88 — Al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘gam al-kabir, 20:299-301, 310-312. 

89 ~~ Al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamadl, 3:69-76. 

go —- Al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamdl, 24:10-16; Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansab al-‘arab 389. 
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as was the Kufan Bayan b. Bi8r®! and the Kufan Tariq b. ‘Abd al-Rahman.%? The 
pattern is clear: only fellow Bagalis transmitted the report on Garir and Da |- 
Halasah. Although Garir did not belong to the Ahmas but to another branch 
of the Bagilah, namely Qasr,°? this is tribal history par excellence. The military 
power with which Garir set out to demolish Di l-Halasah was made of Ahmasis. 

Garir came to Muhammad in Ramadan 10/December 631,° in other words, 
news about Du |-Halasah’s demolition reached Muhammad shortly before his 
death. The demolition and the death of the Hat‘amis who defended the sanc- 
tuary are in the background of the visit of wafd Hat‘am.9° During the riddah 
wars Abi Bakr ordered Garir to fight the Hat‘amis, who had rebelled because 
they were angry over Du |-Halasah and wanted to reinstate it.96 

Du 1-Halasah was not just another tribal idol; in fact, it was a cultic center. Ibn 
Sa‘d, under wafd Bagilah, reports that when Garir came to the Prophet the first 
time and reported that the tribes had destroyed their idols, the Prophet spe- 
cifically inquired about Di |-Halasah and found that it remained intact. Garir 
was sent to destroy it. He took what was on the idol (i.e. jewelry or weapons) 
and set fire to it.9” The fact that Du |-Halasah lasted longer than the other idols, 
or at least most of them, is reflected in the Prophet’s alleged statement that 
of the tawagit of the Gahiliyyah only the bayt, or sanctuary, of Du I-Halasah 
remained.9 

Di |-Halasah was al-Ka‘bah al-Yamaniyyah (the Yemeni Ka‘bah), while the 
Meccan Ka‘bah was al-Ka‘bah al-Samiyyah.99 Du I-Halasah was probably the 
site of many idols.1°° Presumably, tribes associated with Du |-Halasah were 
not associated with the Ka‘bah. The Hat‘am, together with the Tayyi’ and the 
Quda‘ah, did not respect the sanctity of Mecca’s haram and that of the sacred 


91 ~—Al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamal, 4:303-305. 

92 ~—Al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamdl, 13:345-348. 

93 Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansab al-‘arab 387. 

94  Al-Baladuri, Ansab al-asraf, 1:384. 

95 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagat?, 1:300. 

96 __... Wa-amarahu an ya'tiya Hat‘am fa-yugatila man haraga gadaban li-Dil-Halasah wa-man 
arada i‘adatahu; al-Tabari, Ta’rth, 11988. 

97 «Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabagat?, 1:299. 

98 — Al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘gam al-kabir, 2:312. 

99 =: Yaqut, Mu‘gam al-buldan, 2:383, s.v. al-Halasah. 

100 Note the definition of al-Halasah as bayt asnam; ibid. The word al-zun is supposed to 
mean a place of this kind. It is interpreted as mawdi‘ tugmau fthi l-asnam wa-tunsabu; 
also: al-ziin bayt al-asnam ayy mawdi‘ kana; Yaqut, Mugam al-buldan, 3:59, s.v. Zin. See 
also Ibn Manziur, Lisan al-‘arab, the end of s.v. zuin (wa-l-ziin mawdi‘ tugmau fthi l-asnam 
wa-tunsabu wa-tuzayyanu). 
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months, while the other tribes made the pilgrimage to the Ka‘bah and respec- 
ted it.!°! Tayy? and Hat‘am did not make the pilgrimage to Mecca and were 
called al-afgarani (the two sinful tribes).1° 

The Azd al-Sarat!©3 were among the worshippers of Du l-Halasah.!°+ The 
Hat‘am delegation only came to the Prophet after the demolition of their sanc- 
tuary, but some seventy or eighty men from (important?) families (ahl bayt) 
of the Daws (a subdivision of the Azd al-Sarat), including Abi Hurayrah and 
‘Abd Allah b. Uzayhir, had come two years earlier, when the Prophet was in 
Haybar.!°5 The Daws are singled out among the former worshippers of Du 1- 
Halasah as the ones most prone to return to their pagan ways. Abu Hurayrah 
transmitted the following on the authority of the Prophet: “Before the arrival 
of the Hour, the buttocks of the women of Daws will move from side to side 
around Di |-Halasah.”!°¢ In other words, the Ka‘bah would remain intact in 
escatological times, and the southern tribes would yearn for idolatry and seek 
to revive the cultic center at Di |-Halasah. 

There are probably more conversion reports involving idols. The less suc- 
cessful reports remained with the families and did not make it into the liter- 
ature. The identification of the informants is often difficult because many of 
them did not transmit mainstream (“prestigious”) hadit, and hence were not 
included in the relevant biographical dictionaries. The main focus was enti- 
tlement to Companion status. At a later stage, through their inclusion in spe- 
cialized types of literature, the conversion reports became part of the general 
Islamic heritage. The most relevant literature is the dictionaries of the Compan- 
ions and compilations of dala’il al-nubuwwah (proofs of Muhammad's proph- 
ethood), where the former idol worshippers—above all the custodians—bear 


101 Kister (1965): 119. When Abu ‘Utman al-Nahdi (Quda‘ah) refers to his pre-Islamic pilgrim- 
ages, he has in mind the idol Yagit, not the Ka‘bah; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 35:472 (aslamtu ft 
hayat rasuli llah s wa-qad hagagtu bi-Yagit [read probably Yaguta] wa-kana sanaman min 
rasas li-Quda‘ah timtala mra‘ah wa-dawwartu l-adwirah). The listing of the Hat‘am among 
the tribes of the Aums is erroneous, while the reading Gu&am is correct; Kister (1965): 132. 

102 Kister (1965): 134, n. 5. Perhaps this is related to Hat‘am’s participation in Abrahah’s army 
which attacked Mecca; Kister (1972): 69-70, 72. 

103 On the Sarat mountains, see “al-Sarat,” in £1? (A. Grohmann-[E. van Donzel]). 

104 Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Asnam 35; al-Baladuri, Ansab al-asraf, 1:384. 

105 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:304; Ibn al-Gawzi, al-Muntazam, 3:304. 

106 La taqumu I-sa‘ah hattd tadtariba alyat nisa@’ Daws hawla Di |-Halasah; Muslim, Sahih, 
4:2230 (Kitab al-fitan wa-asrat al-sa‘ah). The following eschatological hadit in this source 
speaks of a return to the worship of Allat and al-‘Uzza. For variants on the topic of Du 
1-Halasah, see Ibn Hammad, al-Fitan 302 (ida ‘ubidat Du l-Halasah ... kana zguhur al-Rim 
‘ald Sam), 364 (Abi Hurayrah: ... ka-anni bi-alyat nis@ Daws qadi stafaqat ya budina Da 
l-Halasah); Hawting (1999): 124. 
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witness to the collapse of idolatry. In any case, conversion reports involving 
idols go back to the very early days of Islam.107 


2 Mecca 


21 Household Idols 
Conversion reports of Meccans, in the context of Muhammad’s conquest of 
his hometown, indicate the existence of a large number of household Meccan 
idols. Muhammad is supposed to have purified Mecca of the idolatry, precisely 
as his ancestor Qusayy b. Kilab had done five generations earlier, when he drove 
out the corrupt Huza‘ah. 

Al-Wagqid?’s reports about the destruction of household idols in Mecca aim at 
providing their protagonists with Islamic credentials. However, the background 
details are reliable. One report (< Sa‘id b. ‘Amr al-Hudali) starts with a gen- 
eral statement, followed by a specific example. After the conquest of Mecca, 
Muhammad's announcer proclaimed that those who believe in Allah and His 
messenger should break up every idol (sanam) in their houses. The Muslims 
started to break them up. Whenever ‘Ikrimah b. Abi Gahl (of the Mahzam 
branch of Quray’) heard of an idol in one of the houses of Qurays, he went 
there to break it up. The report states that in the Gahiliyyah, Aba Tigrat used to 
make and sell them. At this point Sa‘ld adds that his informant saw Abt Tigrat 
manufacturing and selling them. Every Qurasi in Mecca had an idol in his house 
(wa-lam yakun ragul min Qurays bi-Makkah illa wa-ft baytihi sanam). According 
to the next report (< Gubayr b. Mut‘im, d. 59/679), the announcer proclaimed 
that every idol had to be broken up or burnt, and that it was forbidden to sell 
them, i.e. to be used as firewood. Gubayr himself saw the idols being carried 
around Mecca (i.e. by peddlers). The Bedouin (ahl al-badw) would buy them 
and take them to their tents. Every Qurasi had an idol at home. He stroked it 
when he entered and when he left, so as to draw blessing from it.198 


107. Cf. Krone (1992): 14: “Kunde iiber das arabische Heidentum geben uns zahlreiche Werke 
der Arabischen ‘Gelehrten Literatur’. Zwar wurde in dem ersten Generationen nach dem 
Siegeszug des Islam noch bewu&t auf eine Beschaftigung mit der Religion der Gahiliyya 
verzichtet, um diese in Vergessenheit geraten zu lassen, doch schon im 2. Jh. der Higra 
erwachte ein lebhaftes Interesse an der Erforschung des altarabischen Heidentums’; 
Krone assumes a gap of at least one hundred years between the end of idol worship and 
the beginning of scholarly interest in idols; ibid., 20. 

108 See also al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rih, 2:61 (wa-nada munadi rasuli llah man kana ft baytihi sanam fa-l- 
yaksirhu fa-kasaru l-asnam). On the magical power of the mash see also Krone (1992): 395; 
Kohlberg (2003): 150-151. 
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Al-Waqidi has another a report (< ‘Abd al-Magid b. Suhayl) according to 
which when Hind bt. ‘Utbah embraced Islam, she started striking an idol in 
her house with an adze (qadum), cutting oblong pieces from it (fildah fildah). 
She kept saying: “We have been deceived by you” (kunna minka ft gurur).°° 

The reports about ‘Ikrimah and Hind emphasize the zeal of the new con- 
verts. Hind was Abt Sufyan’s wife and Mu‘awiyah’s mother, hence the Umayyad 
court promoted her image. A (pseudo-)autobiographical report with a dis- 
tinctly Umayyad chain of transmitters, including the caliphs ‘Umar 11, Mar- 
wan I, and Mu‘awiyah—quoting his mother—elaborates on Hind’s road from 
idolatry to Islam. The main component of this report is a dream that continued 
for three nights. On the first night, in pitch darkness, the Prophet appeared to 
her in a beam of light. On the second night she was on the road, with the idols 
Hubal and Isaf calling her on both sides and the Prophet in front of her, show- 
ing her the right path. On the third night she was on the brink of hell. Hubal 
called on her to enter, while the Prophet seized her by her clothes from behind. 
In the morning she went to an idol in her house. As she struck it she said: “You 
have misled me for a long time!” Then she converted to Islam at the Prophet’s 
hands and pledged her allegiance to him.”° All we need from this fictitious 
report is the background information, which clearly supports the testimony of 
other reports on the popularity of small wooden household idols in pre-Islamic 
Mecca." 

Some details are available about the Christian (nasrani) Meccan carpenter 
Abu Tigrat!? who carved wooden idols. His father’s agnomen was Abt Fukay- 
hah, after his daughter."3 Abu Tigrat was the son-in-law of a member of the 
Umayyad family, Mu‘awiyah b. al-Mugirah b. Abi |-‘As; this point was men- 
tioned to the detriment of the Umayyad family in question."'+ 


10g = Al-Waqidi, al-Magazi, 2:870-871. See Guillaume (1964). Abraham circumcised himself 
using the same tool; Kister (1994): 10-11 (where gadum is rendered as a pick-axe). 

110. Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 70177 (tala ma kuntu minka illa fi gurur). See also Ibn Sa‘d, al- 
Tabagat?, 10:225. Cf. the inferior reading in Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 8:156 (kunna ma‘aka ft 
gurur). Hind and ‘krimah’s wife appear at the beginning of the list of Qura8i women who 
swore allegiance to Muhammad after the conquest of Mecca; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 70:179. 

111 Fahd wrongly assumed that the idols in question were made of stone and that ‘Ikrimah 
had manufactured them; Fahd (1968): 26-27, 29-30. Cf. Hofner (1970): 359: “Die Idole als 
solche waren Steine ...” 

112 Wellhausen (1882): 350, has Abi Bagrat, in error (“Abu Bajrat machte und verkaufte sie; es 
wurde mit ihnen ein lebhafter Handel an die Beduinen getrieben’). 

113 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 10:234. In another version the carpenter’s father’s name was Aflah; 
Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 1100. 

114 Wa-hum yu‘abuna bi-dalika; al-Baladuri, Ansab al-asraf, 4/i:479. 
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Al-Waqid?’s report about Abi Tigrat is based on an eyewitness account. Fol- 
lowing ‘Ikrimah’s reported destruction of idols, al-Waqidi says: wa-kana Abu 
Tigrat ya‘maluha fi l-gahiliyyah wa-yabiuha, gala Sa‘d [read: Sa‘id] 6. ‘Amr: 
ahbarani |add: abi, see below] annahu kana yarahu ya‘maluha wa-yabiuha. 
Wa-lam yakun ragul min Qurays bi-Makkah illa wa-ft baytihi sanam. Al-Waqidi's 
direct source is ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid [al-Hudali] < Sa‘id b. ‘Amr."5 But the isnad 
is incomplete: Sa‘id b. ‘Amr’s informant, namely his father, is missing. Else- 
where al-Wagidi quotes from ‘Abd Allah b. Yazid < Sa‘ld b. ‘Amr < his father, a 
report on the worship of Hudayl’s idol, Suwa‘. As in the passage discussed here, 
the father’s testimony is an eyewitness account: hadartu ma‘a rigal min gqawmi 
sanamana Suwa‘ ..."6 Said also received the report about Abu Tigrat from his 
father, ‘Amr.!7 


2.2 The Idol Buwanah near Yalamlam (cf: § 145) 

The reports associating the Prophet Muhammad with idol worship are of spe- 
cial interest. Two idols are relevant in this context, the famous al-‘Uzza and 
the lesser-known Buwanah. According to Ibn al-Kalbi, Muhammad said: “I 
offered al-‘Uzza a white ewe, while I was still following the religious practices of 
my people” (la-gad ahdaytu li-l-Uzzd shat ‘afra’ wa-anda ‘ala din qawmt)."8 As 
to the idol Buwanah (Buwanah is sometimes a place name), a report traced 
back to Hassan b. Tabit states that when he was tortured in Mecca before 
the higrah, Bilal b. Rabah repudiated Allat, al-‘Uzza, Hubal, (I)saf, N@ilah, and 
Buwanah.!° Buwanah was one of the idols “around Mecca,” destroyed, after 
the conquest of Mecca, by Muslim expedition forces, the others being al-Uzza, 
Manat, Suwa‘, and Du |-Kaffayn.!2° The hanif' Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl was seen 
near Buwanah.!”! In one source a report mentioning Buwanah immediately fol- 
lows a report concerning Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl, which seems to suggest that 
Buwanah is linked to Zayd’s alleged spiritual influence on Muhammad.!?? The 


115, Al-Waqidi, al-Magazi, 2:369—-870. 

116 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1141. 

117. In Abi Nu‘aym’s biographical dictionary of Companions ‘Amr’s father is called Sa‘d; Ibn 
Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:639. 

118 Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Asnam 19; Kister (1970): 275. 

11g Al-Baladuri, Ansab al-asraf, 1:185. 

120 Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyun al-atar, 2:243, quoting Ibn Sa‘; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 2:128 (in- 
stead of hawla -Ka‘bah, read: hawla Makkah). Ibn Sa‘d is quoted in Hawting (1999): 121, 
N. 33. 

121 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 2:40, s.v. Hugayr b. Abi Ihab al-Tamimi, quoting al-Fakihi, Afbar 
Makkah: ra‘aytu Zayd b. ‘Amr b. Nufayl wa-ana ‘nda sanam yugqalu lahu Buwanah. 

122 Cf. Kister (1970); Rubin (1990): 99-102. 
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QurayS used to shave their hair at Buwanah, offer it to the idol, and worship the 
idol each year for one day until nightfall (kana bi-Buwanah [read: Buwanah| 
sanaman tu‘azzimuhu Qurays yahligina rwiusahum ‘indahu wa-tansuku lahu 
Lnasa@ik wa-yakufuna ‘indahu yawman ild l-layl wa-dalika yawm fi l-sanah). 
When Muhammad, who was reluctant to visit the idol, was finally convinced to 
do so (i.e. before the mission) he was prevented from approaching it by a mys- 
terious tall man dressed in white.!23 A report about “the Buwanah idol” (sanam 
Buwanah) on the authority of Gubayr b. Mut‘im states that a mysterious voice 
from within it announced the appearance of the Prophet. This took place one 
month before Muhammad’s first revelation.!2+ 

Beside Quray8, two other tribes were associated with Buwanah. A member of 
the Tagif tribe, Kardam b. Sufyan al-Tagafi, received Muhammad's permission 
to slaughter ten camels “at Buwanah” (a place name) in fulfillment of a vow. 
Muhammad made sure that when Kardam undertook the vow, there was no 
trace of the Gahiliyyah in his heart.!25 In another source Muhammad is more 
specific: he only granted his permission after making sure that there was no 
watan or tagiyah in Buwanah.!*6 Yet another version of the same report refers 
to a slaughter “on Buwanah.”!’ The other tribe associated with Buwanah was 
Hudayl. “An idol in Buwanah” appears in the report on ‘Amr al-Hudali (the 
father of Sa‘ld b. ‘Amr) who regrets having missed an opportunity to convert 
to Islam early on. He heard a mysterious voice from within the idol.!26 

Buwanah was “below [i.e. south of] Mecca, near Yalamlam’” (asfal Makkah 
duna Yalamlam).2° One assumes that the miqat of Yalamlam is meant here, 
not Yalamlam itself (see map). At this point the pilgrims coming from the south 
enter a state of ihram. 


3 Medina (Yatrib) (§ 110-117) 


There were diverse forms of idol worship in pre-Islamic Medina, a remarkable 
point considering the substantial influence of the Jewish tribes. There is no 
reason to assume that the situation was different among sedentary people else- 


123 Al-Hargusi, Saraf al-mustafd, 1:461-462. Muhammad’s words later in this report suggest 
that there was more than one idol at that place: inntkullama danawtu min sanam minha... 

124 = Ibn al-Atit, al-Kamil fi l-ta’rih!, 2:47: kunna gulisan ‘nda sanam Buwanah ... 

125 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 8:75: inninadartu an anhara ‘asarat abirah li bi-Buwanah. 

126 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 8:133, s.v. Mayminah bt. Kardam al-Taqafiyyah. 

127 Yaqut, Mu‘gam al-buldan, 1:505: innit nadartu an adbaha hamsina sat ‘ald Buwanah. 

128 Al-Hargiisi, Saraf al-mustafd, 1:210-211. On ‘Amr see above, p. 7. 

129 Al-Bagawi, Sarh al-sunna, 10:31. 
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where in Arabia, about whom we know next to nothing. The Islamic literature 
concentrates, for obvious reasons, on Mecca and Medina. 

Wellhausen argued that the Medinans were even more indifferent to their 
idols than the Meccans. In his view, the Jews and Christians brought monothe- 
ism to the Ansar and prepared them for Islam. Islam spread among the Ansar 
very quickly, and even before the Prophet’s higrah almost all the Ansar were 
Muslims. Wellhausen suggests that their resistance to the Prophet was political 
and not religious: they mourned yesterday’s freedom, not yesterday’s idols.!3° 

In fact, most Medinans did not convert to Islam before Muhammad's higrah. 
Moreover, for several years after the higrah many Medinans remained pagan. 
Only the downfall of the Jewish Qurayzah, on whom certain Medinans relied 
politically, economically, and militarily, turned them toward Islam.!9! 

In the crucial negotiations which led to the Aigrah a significant role was 
played by Medinans who had acquired literacy in Arabic in the Jewish Bayt 
al-Midras;}8? though most Medinans were immersed in private and public idol 
worship. Public idol worship can be associated with levels of the tribal system. 
It is impossible to measure the intensity of the religious sentiment among the 
Medinans,}83 and hence one should adhere to the evidence. 


3.1 Household Idols 
The existence of house or family idols has been known for many years, but has 
not been given its due weight.!34 Medinan household idols, like those in Mecca, 


130 Wellhausen (1884-1899), 4:15-16. See also Watt (1953): 23 (“... it is generally agreed that 
the archaic pagan religion was comparatively uninfluential in Muhammad’s time”). On 
the inhabitants of Yatrib, Wensinck said: “Their receptiveness for monotheism can only 
be explained by their long contact with the Jews”; Wensinck (1975): 4. 

131 Lecker (1995): 19-49. 

132 Lecker (1997); Lecker (1993): 343. 

133  Goldziher wrote: “At Yathrib the indigenous disposition of immigrant tribes from the 
south produced a mood more easily accessible to religious thought which was a great 
help to Muhammed’s success”; Goldziher (1966): 1:13 f. Goldziher had in mind the influ- 
ence of Yemeni monotheism on the Arabs of Yatrib, who were supposed to have been 
more religious than other Arabs in central Arabia. Margoliouth (1905): 25 remarks cau- 
tiously, without specifically referring to Goldziher: “A great scholar, indeed, from whom it 
is unsafe to differ, finds a difference between the central and the southern Arabians, and 
supposes the latter to have been earnest worshippers, while the former were indifferent.” 
According to Margoliouth, “the Arabs of Central Arabia were not wanting in piety.’ 

134 Wellhausen mentions the Hausgétze. Lammens (1928): 139 correctly criticizes Wellhausen 
for conflating the “dieux domestiques” with the idols held by the leaders (on which see 
below). Lammens (1928): 140 erroneously assumed that the pre-Islamic Arabs knew only 
about a public cult, such as the one performed by the tribal group (“Inutile ... de parler 
de culte privé, de dieux lares ou domestiques. L’ Arabe de la préhégire n’ a jamais entrevu 
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were made of wood. In Mecca they used to stroke the idols, and in Medina they 
did the same.!85 

A relatively large number of Medinan conversion reports involves idols, but 
only a handful of Meccan reports do. We can account for this by the different 
circumstances of conversion. When Muhammad conquered Mecca in 8/630, its 
pagan inhabitants converted, or are supposed to have converted, within a short 
period. In Medina, by contrast, conversion was a long process accompanied by 
internal strife. The people of Mecca probably displayed more internal cohesion 
than the people of Medina, many of whom were prepared to defy the existing 
tribal system and leadership which were closely associated with the idols. 

We know of a wooden idol that became an obstacle for Abi Talhah of the 
Naggar (Hazrag) when he proposed to a Naggarl woman, Umm Sulaym bt. Mil- 
han (Anas b. Malik’s mother). Abu Talhah wanted to marry her after the death 
of Anas’s father, but she refused because he was a polytheist (musrik). She 
reproached him for worshipping a stone and a piece of wood hewed for him 
by a carpenter (hasabah ta’ti biha l-naggar fa-yanguruha laka). He agreed to 
embrace Islam and she accepted his conversion as dowry.!36 

Among the Naggar subdivision called Ganm b. Malik b. al-Naégar there was 
a man called ‘Amr b. Qays known as sahib alihatihim fi l-gahiliyyah (the per- 
son in charge of their idols in the Gahiliyyah). He was once expelled from the 
Prophet’s mosque, together with other munafiqin (hypocrites). While he was 
being expelled, he complained about his forcible removal from the mirbad (the 
drying floor for dates) of the Bani Ta‘labah.!8? Since he was of the Ganm b. 


que la culte public, celui pratiqué par le clan, dont les rares manifestations suffissaient a 
épuiser sa courte dévotion”). 

135 This is shown by the report on Ka’b b. ‘Ugrah: Ista’hara islam Ka‘b b. Ugrah wa-kana lahu 
sanam yukrimuhu wa-yamsahuhu ...; al-Dahabi, Siyar alam al-nubala’, 3:53 (quoting al- 
Waqidi); Lecker (1993): 340-341. 

136 The report is autobiographical; it is reported on the authority of Ishaq b. ‘Abd Allah b. 
Abi Talhah (d. 132/749-7509 or 134/751-752), who quotes his grandmother, Umm Sulaym; 
Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 10:396. Aba Talhah was of the Magalah, namely the ‘Adi b. ‘Amr b. 
Malik b. al-Naggar; Ibn Qudamah, al-Istibsar 49-50. Umm Sulaym belonged to the Haram 
b. Gundab b. Amir b. Ganm b. ‘Adi b. al-Naggar; Ibn Qudamah, al-Istibsar 36-40. See 
an entry on Ishaq in al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamal, 2:444-446. Other reports (Ibn Sa‘d, al- 
Tabagat?, 10:397) refer to a wooden idol hewed by a slave who was a carpenter, and to an 
Ethiopian slave: yanhutuha ‘abd al fulan al-naggar ... law as‘altum fiha naran la-htaraqat 
... Sagarah tanbutu mina l-ard wa-innama nagaraha habast bani fulan. In itself the verb 
nahata is indifferent to the material used, but when it is linked to wood it is synonymous 
with nagara; Lane (1863-1893), s.v. nahata. 

137 Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 2:175; Lecker (1993): 335. The identification put forward 
in Lecker (1993): 335 n. 25, is uncertain. 
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Malik b. al-Na&gar, the Ta‘labah in question are the Ta‘labah b. Ganm b. Malik 
b. al-Naggar.138 

In connection with the Medinan idols we encounter the verb /attaha, mean- 
ing to defile, or soil. The source of what follows is supposed to be ‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib. During a funeral (of a Muslim, outside Medina), Muhammad looked fora 
volunteer to break up every idol (watan) in Medina, level every tomb, and defile 
or besmear with slime every statue or figure (surah). An unidentified volun- 
teer returned, but had not carried out the order, since he feared the people of 
Medina, so ‘Ali stepped in.!°° A variant of this report states that the Prophet 
ordered an Ansari to level every tomb and defile (yulattiha) every idol. The 
man refused to enter the houses of his people (buyut gawmt), hence ‘Ali was 
sent for.!4° Regardless of its historical value, the report takes for granted a pre- 
dominance of idol worship. 

In the Gahiliyyah As‘ad b. Zurarah (Nagéar) and Aba l-Haytam b. al-Tayyihan 
(a member of the Bali tribe who was a client of the ‘Abd al-AShal or the Za‘tra’) 
hated the idols and were disgusted by them; both men were monotheists.!#! 
The former was also involved in the actual destruction of idols (see below). 

There are several reports about young Medinans who received Muhammad 
enthusiastically and broke or smashed (Aasara/kassara) the idols of their tribal 
groups. The idols were found among both the Aws and Hazrag, more specific- 
ally the ‘Abd al-AShal, Haritah, ‘Amr b. ‘Awf, Hatmah, and Wagif of the Aws, and 
the Salimah, Bayadah, Sa‘idah, Malik b. al-Naggar, and ‘Adri b. al-Naggar of the 
Hazrag. The evidence regarding idol worship among the Salimah is relatively 
abundant; this was likely not because idolatry was more widespread among 
them, but because they were more numerous than the other subdivisions, or 
the Prophet had more supporters among them. 

Idols are dominant in Medinan conversion reports. Let us begin with the 
Hazrag. Ziyad b. Labid and Farwah b. ‘Amr of the Bayadah broke the idols of 
the Bayadah.!*” Sa‘d b. ‘Ubadah, al-Mundir b. ‘Amr, and Abu Duganah of the 
Sa‘idah broke the idols of the Sa‘idah.!*3 ‘Umarah b. Hazm, As‘ad b. Zurarah, 
and ‘Awf b. ‘Afra’ of the Malik b. al-Naggar broke the idols of the Malik b. al- 


138 Cf. Ibn Qudamah, al-Istibsar 56-64, especially 63-64 (on the two orphans who owned the 
mirbad on which the Prophet’s mosque was built). 

139 Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 1:87; al-Haytami, Magma‘ al-zawa@’id, 5:172. Both texts are garbled. 
Ibn Manzi, Lisdn al-‘arab, s.v. talaha, has instead of lattaha: talaha, or to besmear with 
slime. 

140 Ibn Hanbal, al-Musnad, 1139; al-Haytami, Magma‘ al-zaw@id, 5172-173. 

141 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:412; al-Dahabi, Siyar alam al-nubala’, 1190; Lecker (1993): 336. 

142 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:553. 

143 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:567. 
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Naggar.'44 Salit b. Qays and Abu Sirmah of the ‘Adi b. al-Naggar broke the idols 
of the ‘Adi b. al-Naggar* Perhaps there is confusion between Abt Sirmah and 
Abu Qays Sirmah b. Abi Anas, who embraced Islam at an advanced age after 
having rejected idol worship in the Gahiliyyah.46 

Among the Aws, Sa‘d b. Mu‘ad and Usayd b. al-Hudayr of the ‘Abd al-Ashal 
broke the idols of the ‘Abd al-AShal.!*” Usayd belonged to ‘Abd al-AShal’s lead- 
ing family: his father, Hudayr, was the ra’s (the battlefield commander) of the 
Aws in the Battle of Bu‘at. Hudayr was known, as was his son Usayd, as al-kamil 
(‘the highly accomplished one”), since they were both literate and excelled in 
swimming and archery.!48 Aba ‘Abs b. Gabr of the Haritah and Abi Burdah b. 
Niyar, a client of the Haritah from the Bali tribe, broke the idols of the Hari- 
tah.!49 An alternative pedigree of Abu ‘Abs adds the name Maégda‘ah before the 
eponym Haritah.° This makes him a member of the Magda‘ah, whose most 
famous member was Muhammad b. Maslamah. Abt ‘Abs’s mother and two 
of the three women to whom he was married at different times were of the 
Maégda‘ah: one of the women was Muhammad b. Maslamah’s sister, while the 
other was Muhammad b. Maslamah’s daughter.!5! Muhammad b. Maslamah 
was a Client (halif’) of the ‘Abd al-AShal;!52 and one assumes that Abu ‘Abs was 
not a prominent figure in Medinan society before the advent of Islam. The same 
applies to Aba Burdah who was a client. 

‘Abd Allah b. Gubayr and Sahl b. Hunayf used to break up idols and bring 
the pieces to the Muslims to use as firewood.’ The two belonged to different 


144 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:451. 

145 Ibn Sa‘, al-Tabaqat?, 3:474. According to some, Abt Sirmah was of the Mazin b. al-Naggar, 
not of the ‘Adi; al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamal, 33:426; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, 4:1691 (the 
Mazini version regarding his origin was more widespread). 

146 Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansab al-‘arab 350 (rafada Lawtan); Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-naba- 
wiyyah, 2:156 (wa-faraqa l-awtan); al-Mas‘udi, Murig al-dahab, 1:81 (wa-hagara |-awtan); 
Rubin (1990): 98. Note that the sources quoted by Rubin do not refer to him as a hanif. 
The source of Ibn Ishaq’s report, which is missing in Ibn Hisam, is mentioned else- 
where: Muhammad b. Ga‘far b. al-Zubayr b. al-‘Awwam; Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 3:422. 
Muhammad’s source may have been ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Uwaym b. Sa‘idah from whom 
Muhammad quoted another report regarding Sirmah; Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 3:423. On 
Muhammad see al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamadl, 24:579-580. 

147 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:389. 

148 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:558-559; Lecker (1997): 268, n. 64. 

149 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:415. 

150 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 7:266. 

151 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:415. 

152 Ibn Qudamah, al-Istibsar 242. 

153 Al-Baladuri, Ansab al-asraf, 1:265; Lecker (1993): 333. 
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subdivisions of the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf, namely the Ta‘labah and the Hanaé, respect- 
ively,!5+ and the idols in question were those of the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf. Huzaymah b. 
Tabit and ‘Umayr b. ‘Adi b. HaraSah of the Hatmah broke the idols of the Hat- 
mah. Hilal b. Umayyah of the Waqif broke the idols of the Waqif.® 

As we have seen, Abi Talhah’s idol was made of wood; this is also clear with 
regard to the broken pieces used as firewood. In the case of another house- 
hold idol wood is specifically mentioned. ‘Abd Allah b. Rawahah rebuked its 
owner (who was perhaps Abt |-Darda’, see below) for worshipping a piece of 
wood that he had crafted with his own hand. The owner replied that he had 
not attacked it because he feared for his young children.!%” In other words, the 
wooden household idol was perceived as tutelary. 

Before ‘Abd Allah b. Rawahah destroyed Abu |-Darda’s idol using an adze 
(qadum), he brought it down ( fa-anzalahu). This probably indicates that the 
idol was located in an elevated place, such as a shelf. It is also reported that 
Abu |-Darda hung a veil over his idol (wa-gad wada‘a ‘alayhi mindilan).!°8 In 
order to act against a household idol one had to enter the house.!59 These char- 
acteristics were perhaps shared by household idols elsewhere in Arabia. 

Among the twenty-odd persons who reportedly destroyed idols, only three 
can be considered prominent members of society, namely Mu‘ad b. ‘Amr b. 
al-Gamih, who belonged to a leading family of the Salimah (Hazrag), Sa‘d b. 
‘Ubadah of the Sa‘idah (Hazrag), and the “highly accomplished man” Usayd b. 
al-Hudayr of the ‘Abd al-Ashal (Aws). There is a certain correlation between the 
idol breakers and those who were literate before Islam: at least five of the idol 
breakers, namely Sa‘d b. ‘Ubadah, al-Mundir b. ‘Amr, Mu‘ad b. Gabal, Usayd b. 
al-Hudayr, and Abi ‘Abs b. Gabr were literate; this means they were educated in 
Bayt al-Midras.16° However, typical idol breakers belonged to the rank-and-file 
of their tribal groups, and two of them were clients. 

We do not have documentary or archival evidence on the idol breakers. But 
it is no accident that so many of them are found in Ibn Sa‘d’s third volume, 
which includes the biographies of those who fought in the Battle of Badr. More 
precisely, they are in the latter part of the volume, which is dedicated to the 


154 Ibn Qudamah, al-Istibsar 320-323. 

155 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 5:297. 

156 Al-Nawawi, Tahdib al-asma’, 2:139; Ibn al-Atir, Usd al-gabah, 5:380-381. 

157 Lecker (1993): 338. 

158 — Lecker (1993): 340. 

159 Hence the above mentioned reluctance of the Ansari to enter the houses of his people 
(buyut qawmi). 

160 Lecker (1997): 267-271. 
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Badris among the Ansar. All of those involved were unmistakably among the 
earliest and most enthusiastic supporters of Muhammad in Medina. 


3.2 Idols of Noblemen 

Al-Magqrizi quotes (§ 110-117) several rare reports on idol worship in Medina 
from Ibn Sabbah’s Akbar Makkah. He says every nobleman (ragul sarif ) had an 
idol (§11). However, specific details are only given on three of them. ‘Amr b. 
al-Gamih had Manaf, al-Bara b. Ma‘rar had al-Dibag, and al-Gadd b. Qays had 
Zabr. All three belonged to the Salimah. Another characteristic of a nobleman 
was probably ownership of a tower house, since at least two of the above- 
mentioned noblemen owned a tower house.!®! There is no reason to assume 
that this type of idol was restricted to the Salimah. The fact that the three men 
belonged to leading families is also shown by Muhammad’s intervention on the 
issue of the leadership of the Salimah. According to one version, he replaced 
their sayyid, al-Gadd b. Qays, with ‘Amr b. al-Gamuh; according to another ver- 
sion, he replaced al-Gadd with al-Bara’ b. Ma‘rir’s son, Bigr62 Al-Gadd!3 and 
al-Bara’ belonged to the ‘Ubayd subdivision of the Salimah, while ‘Amr b. al- 
Gamih belonged to the Haram subdivision. 

The report on the shift of leadership from al-Gadd to ‘Amr creates the false 
impression that it was associated with idols. Al-Gadd was deposed and replaced 
by ‘Amr because of the former’s stinginess, while ‘Amr “was in charge of their 
idols in the Gahiliyyah and used to hold a feast for the Messenger of God 
whenever he [the latter] got married” (kana ‘ala asnamihim ft l-gahiliyyah wa- 
kana yulimu ‘ala rasuli lah s idha tazawwaga). The isndd goes back to Abu 
l-Zubayr < Gabir b. Abd Allah.!64 Gabir was ‘Amr’s second cousin.!® But idols 
are not related to stinginess, and the correct reading is ‘ald adyafihim (“he was 
responsible for their guests in the Gahiliyyah’).16° 


161 Lecker (1993): 336-338. In Abi Nu‘aym, Dal@’il al-nubuwwah 310-312, read Manaf instead 
of Manat (it was no doubt masculine); Ibn al-Gawzi, Sifat al-safwah, 1:643-644; al-Dahabi, 
Siyar alam al-nubald’, 1:253. Read Manaf instead of Manat in Krone (1992): 537. 

162 See e.g. Hassan, Diwan, 1:460-461; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 12:413. Ibn Ishaq and Ma‘mar, on 
the authority of al-Zuhri, reported that al-Gadd was replaced by Bi&r. As we shall see, 
the version that mentions al-Gadd’s replacement by ‘Amr goes back to Gabir b. ‘Abd 
Allah. 

163 Al-Waqidi, al-Magazi, 1169. 

164 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘ab, 3:1170—-1171. See the entry on Abi |-Zubayr al-Makki, Muhammad 
b. Muslim (d. 126/743-744 or 128/745-746), in al-Mizzi, Tahdib al-kamdl, 26:402-4u1. 

165 Ibn Qudamah, al-Istibsar 151-154. 

166 Al-Bayhaqi, Sw‘ab al-iman, 7:431. 
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There are conflicting claims regarding ‘Amr b. al-Gamah’s conversion. Ac- 
cording to Urwah b. al-Zubayr, Mus‘ab b. ‘Umayr (from the Quragi clan ‘Abd al- 
Dar) settled before the higrah among the Ganm b. Malik b. al-Na&&ar, with As‘ad 
b. Zurarah. Sometime after the conversion of the ‘Abd al-AShal, the Naggar 
drove Mus‘ab out and harassed (wa-staddu ‘ald) their fellow tribesman As‘ad. 
Mus‘ab moved to Sa‘d b. Mu‘ad of the ‘Abd al-Aghal, where he continued his 
missionary work. Finally, in every court (dar) of the Ansar there were Muslim 
men and women. Their noblemen, including ‘Amr b. al-Gamih, embraced 
Islam. Their idols were broken and the Muslims became the strongest people 
in Medina.!®” Mus‘ab’s expulsion from the court of the Naggar and his shift to 
Sa‘d b. Mu‘ad—both seem to be historical facts—were left out of the sirah, 


vv 


probably because they were embarrassing for the Naggar. The conversion of 
the noblemen, particularly that of ‘Amr b. al-Gamih who is the only one spe- 
cified, and the breaking of the idols at this early stage (even before the second 
or major ‘Aqabah meeting), are an invention. It is clear that “Urwah’s report 
is favorable to ‘Amr.!68 According to Ibn Ishaq, ‘Amr’s conversion took place 
shortly after the major ‘Aqabah meeting, following the repeated humiliation of 
his wooden idol, Manaf, at the hands of his son, Mu‘ad b. ‘Amr b. al-Gamih, 
who cooperated with Mu‘ad b. Gabal and other young men of the Salimah.169 
The source of Ibn Ishaq’s report is missing in Ibn Higam. ‘Asim b. ‘Umar b. 


167. Al-Tabarani, al-Mu‘gam al-kabir, 20:362-364; al-Haytami, Magma‘ al-zawa@’id, 6:40-42; 
Abt Nu‘aym, Hilyat al-awltya’, 1:106-107. Al-Waqidi's combined report in Ibn Sa‘d, al- 
Tabaqat?, 3:109-110, does not mention Mus‘ab’s shift from the Naggar to the ‘Abd al-Ashal. 
It was probably omitted by al-Wagqidi while he was creating the combined report. However, 
in the entry on Sa‘d b. Mu‘ad in Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:389, it is reported that he moved 
Mus‘ab and As‘ad to his court—Sa‘d and As‘ad were maternal cousins. The source of this 
report is Sa‘d’s grandson, Waqid b. ‘Amr. 

168 Also ‘krimah associated ‘Amr’s conversion with Mus‘ab b. ‘Umayr; al-Dahabi, Siyar a‘lam 
al-nubala’, 1:253 (quoting ‘Ikrimah). Initially, Amr apologized to Mus‘ab, arguing that he 
had to consult his fellow tribesmen whose sayyid he was: inna lana mwamarah fi qaw- 
mind, wa-kana sayyid bani Salimah. But soon afterwards the humiliation of his idol made 
him realize how weak and defenseless it was. Some themes of the humilation are known 
from Ibn Ishaq’s report on ‘Amr’s conversion. 

169 Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 2:95—-96 (erroneously printed Manat). ‘Amr was one of 
the sayyids of the Salimah and one of their noblemen (sayyidan min sadat bani Salimah 
wa-Sarifan min asrafihim). In his house he had a wooden idol, as was common among 
noblemen. They would take for themselves an idol, honor, and purify (i.e. consecrate) 
it (kama kanat al-asraf yasnatina, tattahiduhu ilahan tu‘azzimuhu wa-tutahhiruhu). The 
report on Mu‘ad’s idol in al-Maqdisi, al-Bad’ wa-l-ta’rih, 5:117-118, is erroneous: Mu‘ad 
should be replaced by Abii I-Darda; Lecker (1993): 339-340. On Mu‘ad b. Gabal, see van 
Ess (2001). 
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Qatadah, who is often quoted by Ibn Ishaq, stated that ‘Amr’s conversion was 
delayed (ta‘ahhara).!”° Moreover, according to Ibn al-Kalbi, ‘Amr was the last 
Ansari to embrace Islam.!7! 

Mu‘ad b. Gabal also figures in another report concerning idols. Mu‘ad, Ta‘la- 
bah b. ‘Anamah al-Salami (of the Sawad subdivision of Salimah), and ‘Abd Allah 
b. Unays al-Guhani, having converted to Islam, broke the idols of the Salimah.!” 
Only Ta‘labah was a full member of the Salimah. Mu‘ad b. Gabal was a des- 
cendant of Udayy b. Sa‘d, the brother of Salimah b. Sa‘d. ‘Abd Allah b. Unays 
al-Guhani was a client (half) of the Salimah. 

The idols of noblemen had names, and hence belonged to a category higher 
than that of household idols. Perhaps the noblemen’s idols were larger or more 
richly decorated than the household ones.!’3 They were probably anthropoid: 
the young attackers of ‘Amr b. al-Gamah’s idol threw it on its head, and at some 
stage ‘Amr hung a sword on it and demanded that it defend itself.!”4 ‘Amr’s idol 
was ina sanctuary (bayt) of its own;!” this is probably true of the idols of noble- 
men in general. Regarding ‘Amr’s idol, we are told that whenever people wanted 
to talk to it (i.e. consult it), an old woman would stand behind it and answer on 
its behalf.!”6 

The Medinan idols discussed below were associated with the tribal system 
and belong to the public sphere, as opposed to the private realm discussed 
above. 


3.3 Idols of batns 

One level above the nobleman’s idol we find the batn’s idol which had a name 
(§ 0). Among the batns mentioned as owners of idols were the subdivisions of 
the Nabit branch (Aws), i-e. ‘Abd al-AShal, Haritah, and Zafar; the Salimah; and 


170 See the paraphrased fragment quoted in al-Dahabi, Siyar a‘lam al-nubala’, 1:253-254. A 
report on ‘Amr’s burial is quoted by Ibn Ishaq from his father < asyah of the Salimah; Ibn 
Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 3:104. 

171 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 4:615. 

172 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 3:537, 540; Ibn Qudamah, al-Istibsar 136-137, 165, 166; Ibn Hagar, al- 
Isabah?, 415-16 (‘Abd Allah b. Unays). The reports on these three breaking up the idols do 
not mention Mu‘ad b. ‘Amr b. al-Gamuh. 

173 In general, the decoration of idols seems to be suggested by the saying ahsan mina I- 
dumyah wa-mina I-ztin wa-huma |-sanam; al-Maydani, Magma‘ al-amtal, 1:227. 

174 Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 2:95-96. 

175 Dahali bayt sanamihi; al-Dahabi, Siyar alam al-nubala’, 1:254. This is also suggested by the 
expression wa-dahala ‘ala Mandf; ibid., 1:253. 

176 Fa-agabat ‘anhu; Abi Nu‘aym, Dalal al-nubuwwah 3u (read Manaf instead of Manat); 
Lecker (1993): 337- 
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three subdivisions of the Naggar, namely ‘Adi b. al-Naggar, Dinar b. al-Naggar, 
and Malik b. al-Naggar (Hazrag). Other batns in Medina are not listed as own- 
ers of idols, because the information is incomplete. The batn’s idol was placed 
in a sanctuary (bayt) and belonged to the whole batn (li-gama‘at al-batn). Sac- 
rifices were offered to it.!”’ Under Islam sanctuaries may have been converted 
into mosques. An association between batns and worship was found in Kufa, 
where there were mosques belonging to batns of the Kindah.178 


3-4 The Harit b. al-Hazrag and Huzzam 

One level above the batns in the tribal system we find the branches or major 
subdivisions of the Aws and Hazrag. At present, we know of only one idol of 
this category, namely Huzzam, the idol of the Harit b. al-Hazrag. It was placed 
in their maglis (place of assembly), which carried the same name and was loc- 
ated in wadi Buthan (§116). We can speculate that the other branches of the 
Aws and Hazrag had similar idols.!”9 There is no mention of sacrifices, but since 
sacrifices were offered to the idols of the batns, we would expect to find them 
here as well. 


3-5 The Hazrag and al-Hamts (§ 141) 

The Hazrag as a whole, together with the Sulaym tribe, worshipped an idol 
called al-Hamis. Al-Hamis appears in a verse attributed to the Prophet’s grand- 
father, ‘Abd al-Muttalib, who swore by it.18° 


3.6 Al-Satdah on Mount Uhud (cf: § 206) 

The idol al-Sa‘idah on Mount Uhud was worshipped by the Azd—the Aws 
and Hazrag belonged to the Azd, and hence must have been among its wor- 
shippers—and by the whole of the Quda‘ah (the Sa‘d Hudaym are mentioned 
specifically), with the exception of the Banu Wabarah. Al-Sa‘idah had custodi- 


177 Regarding the association of batns to idols cf. Abbas (n.d.): 12: wa-kanat awtan al-‘arab id 
dakamusnadah ila |-Ka‘bah talatami‘ah wa-sittina watanan, li-kull hayy mina I-‘arab watan, 
wa-kana yakunu fil-hayy al-butun al-katirah mina l-‘arab, fa-kana li-kull batn minha watan. 

178 Lecker (1994): 344-345. 

179 Cf. the expression magalis al-ansar; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 41:56. 

180 Ablig bani l-Naggari in gitahum ... anniya minhum wa-bnuhum wa-l-Hamis; al-Tabari, 
Tavih, 1:1085; al-Baladuri, Ansab al-asraf, 1:70; Ibn Habib, al-Munammag 85. Cf. al-Tabari, 
History, 6:12: “The meaning of wa-L-khamis is somewhat obscure.’ Elsewhere the verse is 
attributed to al-Muttalib b. ‘Abd Manaf; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:63—64; Lecker (1989): 99 (a 
reference to the possibility that here “Hazrag” means both the Hazrag and the Aws; Ibn 
al-Kalbi, al-Asnam 14; al-Fakihi, Ahbar Makkah, 4:236). 
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ans and a talbiyah of its own.!®! The custodians were the Banu ]-‘Aglan,!®? who 
were the clients of the ‘Amr b. ‘Awf, more precisely the Banu Zayd b. Malik b. 
‘Awf b. ‘Amr b. ‘Awf.!83 


3-7 Manat in or near Qudayd (§ 176, 182) 

After al-Hamis, worshipped by the Hazrag, and al-Sa‘idah, presumably wor- 
shipped by both the Aws and Hazrag, we arrive at the most significant idol 
of the two tribes, namely Manat!**4 which also had custodians and a talbiyah 
of its own. It was located in al-MuSallal near Qudayd (see map)!®** or, accord- 
ing to some, it was a rock in Qudayd belonging to the Hudayl. Others argued 
that it belonged to the Hudayl and the Huza‘ah. Perhaps Hudayl and Huza‘ah 
had worshipped Manat at an earlier stage, before the arrival of the Azd. In any 
case, in the immediate pre-Islamic period Manat was worshipped, among other 
Azdis, by the Aws and Hazrag. Its worshippers included the Azd Sanwah and 
other Azdis, among them the groups of Gassan.!8° Again, the Sa‘d Hudaym of 
the Quda‘ah are mentioned specifically. At the end of the pilgrimage to Mecca 
the Aws and Hazrag would not shave their hair with the other pilgrims, but 
would stay near Manat (wa-agamu ‘indahu) and shave their hair there. They 
believed that the pilgrimage was not complete without doing this. Reportedly, 
the Quray8 and all the other Arabs also worshipped Manat. Its custodians were 
the Gatarif from the Azd.!8’ The Gatarif were the family (a/) of al-Harit b. 


181 Kister (1980a): 52 (read Sa‘ida instead of Sa‘d). In the talbiyah the pilgrims declared that 
they did not come to the idol for (material) benefit nor for gain; cf. Tritton (1959):194. The 
Quda‘ah and some tribes of the Azd were among the /illah tribes that did not engage in 
trade during the pilgrimage; al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rih, 1:257. When they were on pilgrimage, they 
only bought meat; Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar 181. According to Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar 179, 
the Aillah included the Quda‘ah (with the exception of ‘Ilaf and Ganab) and the Ansar. 
Wellhausen (1897): 65, argued, following a verse in Yaqut, Mu‘gam al-buldan, 4:16, s.v. 
al-Uzza, that al-Sa‘idah was originally a nickname of al-‘Uzza. See also Ibn al-Kalbi, al- 
Asnam, 1g. Another idol with the same name was located near Sindad, or on the nearby 
bank of the Euphrates; Yaqut, Mugam al-buldan, 3:222, s.v. al-Sa‘idah. 

182 Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar 316-317; Kister (1980a): 56. 

183 Ibn al-Kalbi, Nasab Ma‘add, 2:711-712, lists six members of the ‘Aglan who were Muham- 
mad’s Companions; Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansab al-‘arab 443; Lecker (1995): 135-137, and 
index. Serjeant (1989): 143, n. 49 identified ‘Aglan with “‘Ajlan b. ‘Abdullah of Rabi‘a” (he 
refers to Ibn Durayd, al-Istiqaq 296; read: 297); but this is impossible. Besides, Ibn Durayd 
refers to the Qays ‘Aylan, not to the Rabi‘ah. 

184 Krone (1992): 521-539. 

185 King (2002): 94 locates Qudayd about 15 kilometers from Medina (!). He also locates Ruhat 
near Yanbu‘ ibid., 93, 95. 

186 Lecker (2005 a): 34. 

187 Yaqut, Mugam al-buldan, 5:205, s.v. Manat; Ibn al-Kalbi, al-Asnam 13-15; Ibn Habib, al- 
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‘Ubayd Allah b. ‘Amir al-Gitrif,88 or Bana I-Harit b. ‘Abd Allah b. Ya8kur b. 
Mubaé&sir from the Azd. Their land was at the southernmost part of the Sarat 
mountains, in an area called al-Hazz. The Gatarif conquered al-Hazz from the 
Amalekites, hence the name al-Gatarif, meaning “the noble ones.”!®9 The cus- 
todians may have been a family of the Gatarif that emigrated to northern Ara- 
bia. 

A report on the authority of ‘Abd al-Malik b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Sa‘ b. Sa‘d b. 
‘Ubadah (a great-grandson of Sa‘d b. ‘Ubadah) praises his fathers. Sa‘d’s grand- 
father, Dulaym, used to donate ten camels to be sacrificed to Manat every year. 
Sa‘d’s father, ‘Ubadah, followed suit and Sa‘d himself did the same before his 
conversion to Islam. Sa‘d’s son, Qays, used to donate the same number of camels 
to the Ka‘bah.!%° Idol worship is at the background of this report, which is about 
generosity and leadership. Obviously, the cult of Manat continued to the very 
advent of Islam. 

Manat concludes the discussion of the idols worshipped by the people of 
Medina. The Aws or Hazrag had household idols; idols of noblemen were prob- 
ably more impressive than household idols; the batn as a whole had an idol in 
a sanctuary. A branch of the Hazrag had an idol in its maglis; the Hazrag as a 
whole worshipped an idol; both the Aws and Hazrag worshipped al-Sa‘idah on 
Mount Uhud; and finally, the Aws and Hazrag concluded their Meccan pilgrim- 
age at their main idol, Manat. None of this indicates that idol worship was in 
decline on the eve of Islam. Ibn Ishaq’s opinion about the influence of mono- 
theism on the Arabs on the eve of Islam was that “it was merely superficial; 
the Arabs were illiterate, and what they heard from Jews and Christians had no 
effect on their lives.” Guillaume, who adduced this statement, was surprised: 


Muhabbar 316. Wellhausen (1897): 28 argued that the two pilgrimages are incorrectly con- 
flated here, one to Mecca and another to Manat. Krone (1992): 537 said that the pilgrimage 
to Manat could have been combined with the Meccan pilgrimage. On the sacrifice of hair 
cf. Krone (1992): 415-418. Al-Waqidi, al-Magazi, 2:870, reports that Sa‘d b. Zayd al-AShali 
was sent by Muhammad to demolish Manat in Muéallal. The “Bakr” mentioned in the tal- 
biyah of Manat’s worshippers and/or in that of the Qays ‘Aylan were not the Bakr b. Wail 
but the Bakr b. ‘Abd Manat b. Kinanah, on whom see Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansab al-‘arab 
180-182; cf. Kister (1980a): 45. The Bakr b. Abd Manat b. Kinanah were among the hillah 
tribes; Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar 179. This would explain the threat they posed to pilgrims 
heading to Mecca. See also Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar 318; Kister (1980a): 57 (Hubal belonged 
to the Bakr, Malik, and Milkan, and the rest of the Kinanah). 

188 Hassan, Diwan, 2:263 (on the affair of Aba Uzayhir). 

189 Yaqut, Mu‘gam al-buldan, 2:252, s.v. al-Hazz. 

1go_ Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, al-Isti‘@b, 2:595; Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 49:416—417. 
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It must be remembered that he was talking about Western Arabia, and 
one would have thought that the influence of the synagogue or syn- 
agogues in Medina and its suburbs would have been considerable, espe- 
cially when one bears in mind the close agreement between the Koran 
and the Talmud in teaching and terminology.'9! 


Ibn Ishaq’s description of the situation in Medina on the eve of the higrah is 
accurate,192 

The power of idol worship in Arabia must not be underestimated. The evid- 
ence adduced above shows that idol worship flourished in Mecca, in Medina, 
and elsewhere. For ten frustrating years Muhammad attempted to convert his 
fellow Meccans to Islam. Mecca’s prosperity was based on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca and the fairs around. But the Meccans’ rejection of Muhammad was 
motivated by more than just concern about the economy. While we cannot 
gauge the intensity of their religious sentiment and their attachment to idols, 
clearly idols played a major role in their lives. The reports about the demolition 
of idols often provide medieval Muslim writers with an opportunity to ridicule 
the pagans and their cult, but the shock and fear attributed to the pagans reflect 
their belief in the power of their idols. 


4 Idols and Treasuries 


Finally, in what follows the treasuries of several idols are discussed in order to 
understand their social and economic role. 


191 Guillaume (1960): 6-7. See also ibid., 21: “The Arabs were illiterate. They did not study writ- 
ing. All that they knew of heaven and hell, the resurrection, the mission of prophets and 
so on was the little they had heard from Jews and Christians. This teaching had no effect 
on their lives.” In Ibn Hi8am, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 1:225 (< ‘Asim b. Umar b. Qatadah), 
the Arabic text is as follows: inna mimma da@na ild l-islam ma‘a rahmati llah wa-hudahu 
lana la-ma kunnad nasma'u min rigal yahid, wa-kunna ahl sirk ashab awtan wa-kani ahl 
kitab, ‘indahum ‘lm laysa lana ... 

192 Serjeant, in his review of Guillaume’s New Light on the Life of Muhammad, in BSOAS 26 
(1963): 427-428, remarked with regard to Ibn Ishaq’s statement on the superficial influ- 
ence of monotheism, that it “strikes the reviewer as very likely to be near the truth, 
and the existence of synagogues in ancient west Arabia is no more likely to have influ- 
enced the religious attitudes of tribesfolk than those in the Yemen (which were numerous 
enough until some twelve years ago) influenced the dominant Muslim population's out- 
look though relations were in other ways very close.’ 
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41 The Treasury of the Ka‘bah: A Community Fund 
The Ka‘bah was a bayt (sanctuary), in fact, the Arabian sanctuary par excel- 
lence, according to the Islamic/Qura3i claim. Bayt is the common Arabic term 
describing a sanctuary of an idol; this could have been a humble construc- 
tion or a lavish shrine, depending on the socio-economic level of the tribe(s) 
involved. Whenever there is reference to a sanctuary with a custodian, one can 
expect to find a treasury as well. The idol Suwa‘ in wadi Ruhat, for example, 
had a treasury. Reportedly, ‘Amr b. al-‘As ordered his men to destroy its treasury 
(bayt hizanatihi) and found nothing in it.!93 

The fizanah (treasury) of the Ka‘bah was in fact the treasury of the idol 
Hubal (hizanah li-l-qurban, § 80); its offerings were stored there. It is referred 
to as a bir (a pit); it was originally an uncovered area where jewels and other 
gifts were cast.!%4 The pit was three cubits deep in the middle of the Ka‘bah, 
on the right side of one who entered it.!9> Elsewhere it is referred to as a gubb 
(which is synonymous with bir) dug by Abraham.!°° The treasury also included 
revenue from Hubal’s divination arrows (azlam). The person in charge of the 
arrows (sahib al-gidah) is said to have received 100 dirhams and a camel for sac- 
rifice.9” Swords are associated with this treasury and with other treasuries of 
idols. For example, Qusayy b. Kilab’s maternal grandfather, Sa‘d b. Sayal al-Azdi, 
gave Qusayy’s father two decorated swords that were deposited in the treasury 
of the Ka‘bah.!98 Perfume (faliiq) and aloes-wood (mugmar) donated to the 
Ka‘bah before Islam were used to incense it both inside and outside.!99 

Beside the pit, the pre-Islamic hizanat al-Ka‘bah also included a dry storage 
place where precious textiles that were used to cover the Ka‘bah were stored.2 
During Ibn al-Zubayr’s rebuilding of the Ka‘bah, its jewelry (Ailyah) was stored 
in hizanat al-Ka bah, which was in the house of Saybah b. ‘Utman of the ‘Abd 
al-Dar.?! 


193 Al-Waqidi, al-Magazi, 2:870. 

194 Al-Azraqi, Akbar Makkah?, 1:87; Rubin (1986): 117. 

195 Al-Azraqi, Ahbar Makkah?, 1:17. 

196 Al-Suyiuti, al-Durr al-mantir, 1:330. 

197 Al-Azraqi, Akbar Makkah?, 1:18. 

198 Al-Kala‘, al-Iktifa’, 1:29. 

1g9_ Al-Azraqi, Akhbar Makkah?, 1:251. But cf. ibid., 1:253: Ibn al-Zubayr was the first to perfume 
(hallaqa) the inside (gawf ) of the Ka‘bah. Al-Qalqagandi, Maatir al-inafah, 1:123, states 
that Ibn al-Zubayr was the first to perfume the Ka‘bah both inside and outside. But else- 
where it is said that Mu‘awiyah was the first to use falig and mugmar to incense the 
Ka‘bah; Yaqut, Mugam al-buldan, 4:467, s.v. al-Ka‘bah. 

200 Al-Azraqi, Ahbar Makkah?, 1:251. 

201 Al-Azraqi, Ahbar Makkah2, 1:207. See also ibid., 2:253 (Saybah’s house that included the 
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The Prophet is supposed to have found seventy thousand ounces of gold in 
the treasury of the Ka‘bah. ‘Ali advised him to use the funds for war expenses, 
but Muhammad decided not to touch them, and Abi Bakr followed his ex- 
ample.” By contrast, the historian Ya‘qubi supported the opposing view, that 
after the conquest of Mecca, Muhammad distributed the contents of the treas- 
ury.23 Reportedly, ‘Umar b. al-Hattab did not touch it. Saybah b. ‘Utman, the 
custodian of the Ka‘bah at the time of Muhammad who lived to the end of 
Mu‘awiyah’s caliphate, protected the treasury. A man who brought a gift from 
another man to the Ka‘bah told Saybah that had it been his own property, he 
would not have donated it. Saybah is supposed to have told him that ‘Umar had 
taken an oath to distribute the treasury’s funds, but changed his mind after Say- 
bah convinced him not to. Saybah told ‘Umar that the Prophet and Aba Bakr, 
who needed the funds more than he did, had not touched them.2°4 

Among the precious items kept in the treasury was a golden gazelle which 
was stolen, among other items, by Muhammad’s parternal uncle, Abu Lahab.2 
In connection with this theft we find a crucial detail regarding the social and 
economic role of the treasury. Abu Musafi‘ al-AS‘ari, a client (Lali) of the Mab- 
zum, who was himself one of the culprits, referred to it in a verse as “the gazelle 
which you acquired together with its jewels for the calamities and the chan- 
ging fortunes” (inna l-gazala lladi kuntum wa-hilyatahi/taqnunahu li-hutubi 
L-dahri wa-l-giyari).?°® It follows that the gazelle—and no doubt the treasury 
as a whole—was a tribal community fund.2°7 


treasury was located near Dar al-Nadwah and had a gate connecting it to the Ka‘bah). Cf. 
“Dar al-Nadwa,’ in £73 (H. Munt). 

202 Al-Azraqi, Ahbar Makkah’, 1:246-247. 

203 Al-Ya‘qubi, Ta’rih, 2:61 (wa-rawd ba‘duhum anna rasula llah qasama ma kana fi l-Ka‘bah 
mina l-mal bayna l-muslimina wa-qala aharina agarrahu). 

204 Ibn ‘Asakir, Dimasq, 23:259-260 (gad ra’aya makanahu fa-lam yuharrikahu wa-huma ah- 
wagu ild --mal minka); cf. al-Azraqi, Ahbar Makkah2, 1:245-246. The Gurhum unjustly took 
the money donated to the Ka‘bah; al-Tabari, Ta’rih, 1131 (wa-akalu mala |-Kabah lladi 
yuhda laha). When the caliph ‘Umar 11 turned one of his Meccan houses into a charit- 
able endowment for the housing of pilgrims, he deposited the endowment document in 
the treasury of the Ka‘bah and instructed the custodians to look after the house; al-Azraqi, 
Ahbar Makkah?, 2:24). 

205 Rubin (2007). 

206 Al-‘Askari, al-Awa’il, 1:65; Ibn Habib, al-Munammag 62. Ibn al-Gawzi, al-Muntazam, 2:209, 
has a garbled text. Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 1:205, has a censored version of the 
report. It includes no names of Quragis, and the only name is that of Duyayk, a mawld 
of the Huza‘ah in whose house the unspecified “treasure belonging to the Ka‘bah” (kanz 
li-l-Ka‘bah) was found. Cf. Lecker (2014). 

207 Possibly comparable to the community fund of the Jewish Bant |-Nadir; Lecker (2015). 
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4.2 The Treasury of Allat 
The prominence of the Taqif tribe in early Islamic politics and literature is 
reflected in the rich literary evidence about their idol, Allat, and its treasury. 
Most of the evidence is legendary, but in the background there is a layer of rel- 
atively reliable detail. It is a matter of separating the wheat from the chaff. 

The Taqif delegation that came to Medina in Ramadan 9/December 630-— 
January 631 “asked to be exempted from having to demolish Allat and al-‘Uzza 
by themselves, to which he [Muhammad] assented. Mugirah b. Su‘bah said: I 
was the one who demolished it.”208 Mugirah was referring to Allat. Muhammad 
rejected their demand to keep Allat for one year. His reply mentions al-tagiyah, 
which is glossed as Allat and al-‘Uzza?°°—perhaps there was a statue of al- 
‘Uzza in Ta if.2!0 

The core report in the relatively long chapter on the Taqif delegation found 
in Ibn Sabbal’s history of Medina goes back to Ibn ‘Uqbah < Zuhri. In the report, 
Taqif’s idol is referred to as al-Rabbah. The Taqif feared that if the idol knew that 
they were rushing to destroy it, it would kill their families. This fear was voiced 
by the delegation head, ‘Abd Yalil. Upon returning to Ta’if the delegation mem- 
bers visited Allat before proceeding to their homes.” The sanctuary of Allat 
was in the middle of Tif; it was veiled and received gifts of camels for sacrifice. 
They (i.e. the Taqif) made it similar to the Ka‘bah and worshipped it (bayt kana 
bayna gahrayi |-Taif yustaru wa-yuhda laha [sic] l-hady, dahaw bihi bayta llah 


208 Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:271. 

209 Kister (1979); al-Bagawi, Tafsir, 4:140; al-Qurtubi, al-Gami‘, 10:299. It is noteworthy that the 
report refers to idols (plural) in general (matti‘na bi-alihatina sanah hatté na’*huda ma 
yuhda ilayha fa-ida ahadnahu kasarnaha wa-aslamna). The shrewd Taqafis knew what 
Muhammad should tell the other Arabs, should they reprove him with regard to Taqif’s 
prerogative (in kana bika malamatu l-‘arab fi kasr asnamihim wa-tark asnamina fa-qul 
lahum inna rabbi amarani an ugirra Allat bi-ardihim sanah); Mugqatil, Tafsir, 2:266—267; 
Kister (1979): 6-7. Muqatil does not mention his source, but he could have received it from 
his contemporary al-Kalbi. Ibn Sabbah, Tayrth al-Madinah, 2:510-5n, has an abridged ver- 
sion of the same report going back to al-Kalbi. Al-Kalbi’s report as found in Ibn Sabbah was 
transmitted by Hammad b. Salamah; cf. an isnad in which Hammad quotes al-Kalbi in al- 
Tabarani, al-Mu‘gam al-kabir, 23:163. Since al-Kalbi’s report specifically refers to Quran 
17:73, one assumes that it is from al-Kalbi’s Tafsir. 

210 Cf. King (2002): 108. After the conclusion of their treaty with Muhammad, the Taqif asked 
to keep Allat for three years, and they continued haggling about it until they came down 
to a respite of one month after their return to T@if. However, Muhammad would not grant 
them a postponement for a definite period; Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 4:184-185; 
al-Wagidi, al-Magazi, 3:968. 

211 Having embraced Islam, ‘Urwah b. Mas‘td al-Taqafi returned home without visiting al- 
Rabbah first, which the Tagafis found unusual; al-Waqidi, al-Magazi, 3:960. They became 
suspicious when he did not approach Allat and did not shave his head at it; ibid., 3:961. 
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wa-kanitya‘budunaha). Mugirah b. Su‘bah smashed the door and, together with 
others, leveled the sanctuary. Still, the sahib al-mafatih (i.e. the custodian?!) 
thought that the foundation would be provoked and the aggressors would be 
swallowed up (la-yagdabanna l-asdas wa-la-yuhsafanna bihim), so the founda- 
tion was dug up and the idol’s jewels and covers (tiyab) were removed.?!3 These 
details regarding Allat are from Zuhri’s report. 

The Tagif were divided into two rival subdivisions, the Ahlaf, or the allies, 
and the Malik. In the Battle of Hunayn and during the siege of Taif, Qarib b. al- 
Aswad carried the banner of the Ahlaf.21* Mugirah too belonged to the Ahlaf, 
and the Ahlafi members of the Taqif delegation lodged with him.?45 When 
Muégirah demolished Allat, his clan, the Bant Mu‘attib, gave him shelter.”1© The 
delegation head, ‘Abd Yalil, belonged to another branch of the Ahlaf. The cus- 
todians of Allat from the Ahlaf were the Bant I-‘Aglan b. ‘Attab b. Malik b. Ka‘b; 
‘Attab may have been the first custodian.”!” Another source takes us one or two 
generations later: the custodians were the Bani Subay] b. al-‘Aglan. One of them 
is mentioned specifically, namely Munabbih b. Subayl.2'8 There is yet another 
claim regarding the custodians’ identity, that they were the family (al) of Abu 
1-‘As of the Malik.?19 

Allat’s treasury included funds (maf) in gold and onyx, in addition to jew- 
els.22° The gabgab, or Allat’s treasury, was half a man’s height deep and included 


212 Al-Wagqidi, al-Magazi, 3:972, has sddin. A person referred to as sahib al-mafatih held the 
keys to the treasury of the caliph ‘Utman; Miskawayh, Tagarib al-umam, 1:455. 

213 Ibn Sabbah, Ta’rih al-Madinah, 2:499—-515; Zuhri’s report, 2:501-507. The passage on al- 
Rabbah, 2:503-504, is garbled (law talamu [-Rabbah annaka turidu hadmaha qatalat 
ahlina). A better reading is found in al-Wagidi, al-Magazi, 3:967 (law ta‘lamu l-Rabbah 
anna awdana fi hadmiha qatalat ahlana). 

214 Ibn Hagar, al-Isabah?, 5:403. 

215 IbnSa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 1:271. 

216 Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 4:86; al-Wagqidi, al-Magazi, 3:971-972. 

217 Wa-sahibuha minhum Attab ... tumma banihu ba‘dahu; al-Waqidi, al-Magazi, 3:972. Well- 
hausen thought that Mu‘attib and ‘Attab were the same, but this is not the case; Well- 
hausen (1897): 31; Caskel (1966), 1: table 118. See also Krone (1992): 427-429. 

218 Ibnal-Kalbi, Gamharat al-nasab 388. 

219 Ibn Habib, al-Muhabbar 315. For Abt |-‘As’s pedigree see Ibn Hazm, Gamharat ansab al- 
‘arab 266. The family in question played a significant role in Islam. ‘Utman b. Abi l-‘As, 
whose mother was Umayyad, was married to an Umayyad woman. He was Muhammad’s 
governor in Taif. Muhammad instructed him to place the mosque of Taif at the former 
place of the idols (haytu kanat tawagituhum); al-Qurtubi, al-Gami‘, 8:255. The left minaret 
of the mosque was later built on the site of Allat; al-Qurtubi, al-Gami°, 17:99. 

220 Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 4:186. See also “al-Mughira b. Shu‘ba,’ in £1? (Lam- 
mens): Muhammad sent Mugirah to Taif “to superintend the destruction of the national 
sanctuary and the liquidation of the treasure of al-Lat.” 
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its jewels and cover, in addition to perfume, gold, and silver (balaga nisf qamah 
wa-ntaha [i.e. al-Mugirah] ild l-gabgab hizanatiha wa-ntazat hilyataha wa- 
kiswataha wa-ma fiha min tib wa-min dahab aw [read: wa-| fidda).22! Muham- 
mad used the funds of Allat’s treasury (mal al-tagiyah or hultyy al-Rabbah) to 
repay a debt of two hundred gold mitqals (dinars) left by the murdered ‘Urwah 
b. Mas‘td al-Tagafi. He did this at the request of ‘Urwah’s son, Abu Mulayh. He 
also repaid a debt of the same amount left by the former’s brother, al-Aswad b. 
Mas‘ud, at the request of the latter’s son, Qarib.2?? There were also other unspe- 
cified beneficiaries, and some funds were spent on weapons for the gihad.223 

The abolition of Allat and appropriation of its treasury deprived the Taqafis 
of a central financial institution that may well have functioned as a bank, 
providing loans and guarantees. Through the Islamization of the Ka‘bah the 
QuraSis in the rival town of Mecca preserved their own financial institution, 
namely the treasury of the Ka‘bah. 


43 The Treasury of Manat 

Sa‘d b. Zayd of the Ansar, specifically of the ‘Abd al-Ashal (Aws), is said to 
have destroyed Manat. His expedition force found nothing in its treasury (wa- 
lam yagidu fi hizanatiha say'an).2?4 Abu Sufyan and ‘Ali b. Abi Talib (separ- 
ately) claimed credit for demolishing Manat.2#5 A somewhat vague reference 
to Manat’s treasury is linked to the latter, wnom Muhammad reportedly sent 
to Manat, while he was going to conquer Mecca: “He took what belonged to 
her [i.e. Manat] (ma kana laha) and brought it to the Messenger of God.” Two 
swords are mentioned specifically.22® Yet another who claimed credit is Halid 
b. al-Walid whom Muhammad sent to destroy Manat during the expedition of 
al-Muraysi‘.?2” It is not at all clear who destroyed Manat, but two reports about 
its destruction refer to its treasury. 


221 Al-Wagqidi, al-Magazi, 3:972. 

222 Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 4:187; al-Waqidi, al-Magazi, 3:971; Ibn Sa‘d, al-Tabaqat?, 
8:66. 

223 Al-Wagqidi, al-Magazi, 3:972 (wa-atd ... Aba Mulayh wa-Qariban wa-nasan wa-ga ‘ala fisab- 
ili lah wa-fi l-silah minha). 

224 Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, Uyun al-atar, 2:250. 

225 Ibn Hisam, al-Sirah al-nabawiyyah, 1:88. 

226 Lecker (20054): 34. Cf. Lecker (2012): 126-128. However, according to another version, ‘Ali 
found the swords when he destroyed al-F(a/i)ls (§ 121). 

227 Ibn Katty, Tafsir, 14:13. 
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4.4 The Treasury of al-Uzza 
Regarding the treasury at al-‘Uzza, there is, for the time being, only circum- 
stantial evidence. First, al-“Uzza had both a bayt (sanctuary), and custodians. 
(Differences regarding the sanctuary’s shape and the identity of its custodians 
confirm the existence of both.) The combination of a sanctuary and custodians, 
as noted above, is indicative of a treasury. Second, there is evidence of votive 
gifts for which there must have been a treasury. Quray$, for whom al-‘Uzza was 
“the supreme idol,” would visit it, bring it their tributes, and slaughter animals 
at it.228 
228 Wa-kanat agama l-asnam ‘inda Qurays wa-kanu yazurunaha wa-yuhdina ilayha wa-yata- 
garrabuna ‘indaha bi-l-dab@ih; Yaqut, Mu‘gam al-buldan, 4:16, s.v. al-Uzza. Ibn al-Kalbi 
has further detail regarding the special attachment of QurayS to al-‘Uzza, in which votive 
gifts played an essential part. See ibid., 4:118a: wa-lam takun Qurays bi-Makkah wa-man 
agama biha mina I-‘arab yu’zimuna say‘an mina l-asnam izamahumu l-Uzzda tumma Allat 
tumma Manat fa-amma |-Uzz4 fa-kanat Qurays tahussuha dina gayriha bi-l-hadiyyah wa- 
L-ziyarah wa-dalika fima agunnu li-qurbiha minhum. 
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